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NAUVOO    IN    WINTER 


The  scene  we  present  with  this  num- 
ber will  awaken  many  memories.  And 
although  it  is  from  a  view  taken  in  recent 
years,  long  after  the  Saints  were  driven 
from  the  beautiful  city,  it  will  bring  back 
to  mind  the  vivid  reality  of  that  winter, 
when  many  crossed  the  frozen  river,  to 
enter  upon  their  exile  and  win  their  free- 
dom from  the  curse  of  mobs. 

The  view  is  taken  from  the  southeast- 
ern part  of  Nauvoo  and  shows  in  the 
foreground  snow-laden  trees  and  vine- 
yards denuded  of  their  foliage  by  the 
frosts  of  winter.  A  modern  Methodist 
Church  stands  prominently  to  the  right, 
and  the  houses  that  are  seen  are  those 
below  the  bluff  on  the  lower  ground 
reaching  down  to  the  river.  To  the  ex- 
treme left  may  be  made  out  the  gables 
of  the  Nauvoo  House,  and  above  the 
river's  bank  Joseph's  brick  store.  Be- 
yond the  houses,  is  the  broad  and  placid 
Mississippi  in  which  the  island  is  seen, 
and  in  the  extreme  background  the  site 
of  Montrose.  The  river  at  this  point  is 
about  a  mile  wide,  and  a  ferryboat  plys 
between  the  two  towns  carrying  passen- 
gers and  animals.  The  nearest  railway 
approach  to  Nauvoo  is  by  way  of  Mon- 
trose which  is  on  the  main  line  between 
Burlington  and  Keokuk. 

The  city  of  Nauvoo  in  its  palmiest 
days  was  the  largest  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, and  its  prospects  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Saints  were  the  most  promis- 
ing. No  more  beautiful  site  can  be  found 
on  the  banks  of  the  king  of  rivers,  in  the 
four  thousand  miles  of  its  majestic  flow. 
A  river  front  on  three  sides,  a  plateau 
nearly  two  miles  in  extent,  and  an  up- 
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land  rising  abruptly  from  the  bottoms, 
with  outlying  fields  running  back  for  miles 
afford  every  facility  for  commerce,  manu- 
facture and  agriculture,  and  encompass 
the  chosen  site  of  a  holy  city,  with 
every  advantage  for  its  development  and 
growth.  With  a  people  of  industry 
and  enterprise  its  future  greatness  was 
but  a  matter  of  time.  Had  the  Saints 
been  permitted  to  remain  there  in  peace 
none  can  doubt  but  that  Nauvoo  would 
to-day  have  been  a  formidable  rival  of 
Chicago,  and  would  have  affected  the 
commerce  of  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  St. 
Louis,  and  other  river  towns. 

But  in  the  absence  of  such  a  popula- 
tion its  history,  since  the  Saints  left,  has 
been  one  of  decline.  The  best  houses 
to  be  seen  there  at  the  present  time  are 
those  built  by  its  founders  over  forty 
years  ago.  As  an  indication  of  the 
almost  total  lack  of  commerce  and  con- 
sequent shrinkage  of  values,  it  is  told 
that  a  two  storey  brick  house  costing,  at 
the  time  the  Saints  were  building  the 
city,  upwards  of  two  thousand  dollars, 
was  sold  last  year,  with  the  lot  it  stands 
upon,  for  three  hundred  dollars.  Thus 
under  the  reign  of  her  spoilers  has  the 
beautiful  city  crumbled  to  insignificance 
and  decay;  from  which  it  may  never  be 
redeemed,  until  it  is  purged  from  the 
stain  of  guilt  which  they  have  put  upon 
it.  While  the  people  who  once  made  it 
the  abode  of  peace  are  thriving  in  other 
lands,  made  rich  and  fruitful  by  their 
industry,  this  languishing  city  awaits 
their  return  to  recover  the  lost  glory 
that  won  for  her  the  proud  name, 
"Nauvoo  the  Beautiful." 
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WHY     I     AM     A     MOKMUN. 


In  the  first  place,  I  was  born  one. 
This,  without  doubt,  had  much  to  do 
with  making  me  what  I  am  in  a  religious 

smsc.  Not  only  was  I  born  in  the 
Church,  but  my  parents  were,  before  me, 
and  were  scions  of  the  old,  original 
Mormon  stock.     Thus,    1    imbibed  the 

inspiration  of  Mormonism  from  in- 
fancy, from  the  maternal  breast.  As 
well  might  the  leopard  hope  to  change 
his  spots,  or  the  Ethiopian  his  skin,  as 
for  a  child  of  Israel  to  rid  himself  in  this 
life  of  the  blood  that  flows  in  his  veins, 
or  be  free  entirely  from  the  mystic  in- 
fluence which  it  wields,  under  God,  over 
his  destiny.  Believing  blood  will  believe, 
in  the  Church  or  out;  its  source  is  its 
natural  reservoir;  and,  sooner  or  later, 
like  the  raindrops  sprinkled  upon  the 
hills,  it  will  trickle  back  to  the  ocean 
whence  it  came. 

Still,  this  is  not  saying  that  a  person, 
once  a  Mormon,  always  remain's  one. 
The  fact  that  Lucifer  was  a  son  of  God, 
an  angel  in  authority  in  His  presence, 
did  not  prevent  his  falling  from  grace 
and  becoming,  by  sin  and  rebellion,  a 
child  of  perdition.  Lucifer  fell,  and  his 
associates,  because  of  their  agency — an 
eternal  principle,  the  privilege  of  choos- 
ing between  good  and  evil.  If  spirit  can 
rebel,  surely  blood  can,  even  the  blood 
of  Israel,  and  forsaking  its  first  love,  turn 
away  from  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  and  bow  down  to  idols.  The 
history  of  apostasy  plainly  shows  that 
birth  and  blood  are  not  an  effectual  safe- 
guard against  such  a  contingency.  Many 
prodigals  may  return,  but  they  will  be 
prodigals,  nevertheless,  not  always  hav- 
ing maintained  their  integrity,  but  seek- 
ing to  redeem  themselves  from  the 
effects  of  transgression.  The  various 
motives  which  induce  many  to  forsake 
Mormonism,  I  cannot  now  consider.  It 
suffices  me  to  know  that  it  is  not  because 
they  find,  outside  of  it,  the  pearl  of  great 
price  which  an  honest  man  will  sell  all 
that  he  hath  to  obtain. 

In  the  next  place,  I  was  reared  a  Mor- 
mon.    "As  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's 


inclined."  The  influence  of  education 
and  early  training,  no  one  will  deny. 
Involving,  as  it  does,  all  the  impressions 
and  recollections  of  childhood,  the  ex- 
amples and  precepts  of  home  life,  the 
love  of  offspring  to  parent,  the  associa- 
tions and  ties  of  youth,  friendship  and 
affection,  during  the  adolescent  period, 
when  the  mind  is  tender  and  pliable, 
susceptible  and  retentive,  and  the  char- 
acter is  in  process  of  formation;  together 
with  the  silken  threads  of  habit,  that 
weave  their  mystic,  unseen,  but  potent 
influences  around  the  soul;  it  is  an  agency 
not  to  be  despised  or  lightly  esteemed. 
The  fact  that  I  was  reared  in  a  Mormon 
household,  surrounded  from  infancy  to 
early  manhood  continuously  by  Mormon 
associates,  and  much  of  the  time  under 
the  care  and  tutelage  of  Mormon  teach- 
ers, is  doubtless  one  of  the  important 
reasons  why  I  now  cherish  the  faith  of 
my  fathers. 

This,  however,  would  never  stand 
alone;  and  must  not  be  accepted  as  the 
main  one  among  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  a  belief  in  Mormonism.  The 
mind  can  unlearn,  and  often  does,  the 
things  taught  it  in  early  years,  and  like 
the  rebellious  blood,  wandering  from  its 
parent  fount,  recoil  upon  itself,  and  for- 
sake all  that  it  once  cherished  and 
revered.  The  heart,  the  mind,  the  soul, 
the  reason  must  be  convinced  that  Mor- 
monism is  all  it  claims  to  be,  or,  sooner 
or  later,  the  house  of  a  pseudo  faith, 
built  on  sand,  will  be  swept  away,  and 
in  spite  of  education,  birth,  associations, 
or  all  the  recollections  and  impressions 
of  childhood,  the  inevitable  will  come: 
temptation,  trial,  sin,  darkness,  and 
apostasy.  "Knowledge  is  power,"  and  it 
is  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  knowledge 
that  He  lives,  that  He  is  as  near  and  as 
easily  accessible  now  as  at  any  time; 
that  He  has  been  seen  and  heard,  and 
has  revealed  His  will  from  heaven  in 
these  latter  times;  it  is  this  knowledge, 
coupled  with  and  confirmed  by  obed- 
ience to  His  laws,  that  is  "the  power  of 
God   unto   salvation."     It  is  because   I 
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know  this,  for  myself,  that  I  am  a  Mor- 
mon. 

"But  how  did  you  obtain  that  knowl- 
edge, and  in  what  way  may  I  secure  it 
for  myself?"  a  stranger  might  ask.  I 
obtained  it  by  revelation  from  God,  "line 
upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a 
little,  and  there  a  little."  I  obtained  it 
by  mounting  the  Gospel  ladder,  round 
by  round,  as  I  had  been  taught  to  do, 
and  believed  I  must  do,  in  order  to 
reach  the  point  of  view  where  I  could 
see  things  clearly  for  myself.  I  was  a 
dweller  in  the  valley  of  ignorance,  and 
was  called  to  climb  the  mount  of  knowl- 
edge, to  rise  above  the  mists  and  vapors 
that  hung  so  thickly  over  all  below,  and 
gaze  with  unobstructed  vision  upon  the 
problem  of  life,  and  survey,  through  the 
telescope  of  truth,  the  glories  of  eternity. 
I  was  not  disappointed.  I  beheld  plainer 
and  more  plainly  as  I  ascended.  Every 
step  taken  brought  some  new  beauty  to 
light,  revealed  some  precious,truth  until 
then  hidden  from  view,  or  lying  near 
unnoticed.  Stranger,  this  way  is  thine. 
Go  thou  and  do  likewise.  Here  are  the 
steps  you  must  take;  the  lower  rounds 
of  that  ladder  of  life  reaching  from 
earthly  depths  to  heights  celestial. 

1.  Faith  in  God,  without  which  it  is 
impossible  to  please  Him.  Nothing  is 
accomplished  without  faith.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  basic  principle  of  salvation. 

2.  Repentance  of  sin.  All  men  have 
sinned.  No  man  can  rid  himself  of  sin 
without  confessing  it.  No  man  truly 
repents  without  turning  away  from  sin, 
and  resolving  to  sin  no  more. 

3.  Baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins. 
This  must  be  by  immersion  in  water, 
at  the  hands  of  one  having  authority. 
He  must  hold  the  Aaronic  Priesthood, 
the  authority  and  commission  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  so  officiate.  Baptism  symbol- 
izes the  burial  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  and  is  typical  also  of  the  putting 
off  of  sin  and  walking  thereafter  in  new- 
ness of  life.  Only  little  children  are 
exempt  from  this,  being  sinless,  incap- 
able of  repentance,  and  therefore  not 
proper  subjects  for  baptism;  they  are- 
redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world.     Vicarious 


baptism,  for  the  benefit  of  the  dead,  is  a 
feature  of  this  principle. 

4.  The  laying  on  of  hands  for  the  gift, 
or  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Those 
officiating  in  this  sacred  ordinance  must 
be  servants  of  God  bearing  the  Mel- 
chisedek  or  High  Priesthood,  which 
alone  holds  the  right  and  authority  to  so 
administer. 

Thus  may  you  obtain,  in  the  good  old 
Scriptural  way,  the  testimony  of  the 
Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which 
leadeth  into  all  truth;  which  reveals  the 
things  of  God,  past,  present  and  to 
come,  as  only  His  Spirit  can;  illumin- 
ing the  mind,  enlarging  the  heart,  ex- 
panding the  soul,  and  filling  it  with 
ineffable  love  and  happiness.  Faith, 
hope,  and  charity  will  increase;  the  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  will  be  poured  out,  "signs" 
following  the  believer,  and  by  dreams, 
visions,  revelations,  prophecies,  miracles; 
the  communion  and  fellowship  of  living 
apostles  and  prophets,  the  words  of  wis- 
dom and  inspiration  that  flow  from  their 
lips;  by  the  love  of  the  Saints  for  each 
other,  the  hatred  of  the  world,  and  the 
persecutions  of  the  ungodly,  and  in  a 
hundred  other  ways  shall  you  reap  the 
promhe  of  the  Son  of  God:  "If  any  man 
will  do  His  (the  Father's)  will,  He  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of 
God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself." 

This  testimony  will  increase  or  de- 
crease, according  to  the  conduct  of  its  pos- 
sessor. Through  righteousness  and  good 
works,  the  spark  will  kindle  to  a  flame 
that  will  fill  the  whole  body  with  light, 
and  the  eye  make  single  to  the  glory  of 
God.  By  the  opposite  course,  the  light 
becomes  darkness,  denser  than  ever 
before.  Nothing  will  quench  the  Spirit 
more  quickly  than  unchastity.  There  is 
no  place  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  for  the 
unvirtuous,  the  vicious,  and  depraved. 
It  is  because  I  know  this,  in  spite  of 
slander,  abuse,  and  misrepresentation  of 
Mormonism  by  its  enemies,  that  I  am  a 
Mormon. 

And  now,  what  does  Mormonism  claim 
to-be?  It  claims  to  be  the  original  and 
only  true  religion.  It  was  not  invented 
by  man,  but  was  revealed  from  heaven 
for  man's   salvation.      It  is   not  a  new 
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religion.     It  existed  in  the  heavens  be- 
fore the  world  was   formed,  and    will 

endure  after  the  earth  has  passed  away. 
It  is  ill  no  sense  modem,  except  in  name 
— the  nickname  given  by  its  enemies.  It 
has  been  upon  the  earth  in  different  dis- 
pensations, and  has  numbered  among  its 
converts  and  champions  the  greatest 
minds  that  ever  graced  this  planet.  The 
Bible  is  only  the  history  of  Mormonism 
in  other  ages,  and  the  prophecy  of  its 
existence  in  this  age.  Adam,  Abel, 
Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Christ, 
Peter,  Paul,  all  believed  in  Mormonism, 
as  it  is  now  called,  and  practiced  it,  and 
were  persecuted,  most  of  them,  just  as 
relentlessly  as  the  Latter-day  Saints  are, 
for  the  stand  taken  by  them  in  its  pro- 
mulgation and  defense.  God  never  had  a 
prophet  martyred  for  the  truth,  who  did 
not  lay  down  his  life  for  Mormonism.  It  is 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  accepted 
plan  of  salvation,  one  and  unchangeable, 
the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever. 
As  a  system,  it  comprehends  all  good, 
and  shuts  out  all  that  is  evil.  All  things 
pure  and  true,  wise,  virtuous,  and  praise- 
worthy, in  heathendom  or  in  Christen- 
dom, or  throughout  the  world,  are  but 
parts  and  portions  of  Mormonism,  brok- 
en off  fragments  of  this  grand  Rock  of 
Ages.  It  is  the  fountain  from  which  all 
religions  have  drawn  the  inspiration,  the 
life-blood  of  their  systems — for  all  re- 
ligions have  some  good  within  them — 
and  while  not  responsible  for  the  errors 
and  dogmas  of  men,  with  which  its 
truths  have  been  amalgamated  from 
time  to  time,  it  has  furnished  the  cement, 
as  it  were,  which  has  so  long  held  to- 
gether the  crumbling  walls  of  human 
creeds,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
the  decaying  structures,  man-made  and 
therefore  mortal,  in  the  economy  of  God 
shall  have  fully  served  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  permitted  to  exist. 
When  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  that 
which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away.  No 
need  of  the  stars,  however  bright,  when 
the  sun  has  risen.  Mormonism  is  the 
sun.  It  is  only  just  beginning  to  dawn, 
but  is  destined  to  eclipse  all  "the  splen- 
dors of  the  firmament  of  lime." 

Mormonism   is  not  only  Scriptural — it 


could  not  well  be  otherwise  -but  natural, 
reasonable,  philosophical.  The  laws  of 
nature,  known  or  unknown,  are  its  laws. 
The  truths  of  philosophy  are  its  truths. 
The  arts  and  sciences  are  its  handmaids 
and  co-laborers  in  the  great  cause  of 
human  redemption.  God  sends  His 
philosophers  into  the  world;  His  scien- 
tists, His  artists;  His  poets,  painters, 
and  musicians;  His  warriors,  patriots, 
reformers;  inventors  and  discoverers — 
just  as  He  sends  His  prophets  and 
apostles ;  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
and  for  His  name's  honor  and  glory. 
All  have  lived  and  labored  and  died  for 
Mormonism,  whether  they  knew  it  or  not. 
There  is  nothing  in  religion,  science,  or 
philosophy,  as  this  world  goes,  half  so 
sublime,  profound,  or  comprehensive  as 
Mormonism.  It  circumscribes  all  heights 
and  depths.  It  unites  the  loftiest  ideals 
with  the  soundest  substantialities.  It  is 
the  poetry  of  the  Gods,  the  science  of 
salvation,  the  philosophy  of  the  universe. 
It  is  morality — it  is  religion  itself,  mis- 
named, misrepresented,  and  misunder- 
stood; it  is  the  magnet  of  purity,  the 
repellant  of  vice,  the  denouncer  of 
wrong,  the  detector  of  error,  the  friend 
of  liberty,  the  foe  to  tyranny,  the  well- 
spring  of  truth,  and  the  sun-source  of 
righteousness.  Mormonism,  personified, 
means  Christ;  and  Christ,  the  life  and 
light  of  the  world.  These  claims  may 
seem  arrogant,  presumptuous;  but  they 
are  the  claims  of  Mormonism,  the  claims 
of  truth,  which  always  appear  arrogant 
and  absurd  to  mankind.  They  are 
susceptible  of  proof,  however ;  God, 
Himself,  vouches  for  their  authenticity. 
It  is  because  I  have  learned  that  they  are 
valid  claims,  that  I  am  a  Mormon. 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  this  proud 
world's  philosophy,  and  Mormonism  is 
one  of  them.  There  are  more  things  in 
Mormonism  than  are  dreamt  of,  even  by 
the  Saints  themselves,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  world  where  gross  spiritual  darkness 
prevails.  I  can  only  hope  to  touch  upon 
a  few  of  its  salient  features  in  this  article. 

Mormonism,  alone,  of  all  religions, 
answers  satisfactorily  the  queries — so 
often  asked  of  one's  soul:  Whence  am  I? 


WHY  I  AM  A   MORMON. 
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Wherefore  am  I  here?  Whither  am  I 
going?  It  teaches  that  man  is  literally 
the  child  of  God,  fashioned  in  His  image 
and  endowed  with  His  attributes,  in 
embryo;  capable  of  becoming,  in  due 
time,  by  obedience  to  the  same  principles 
that  exalted  Him,  like  unto  his  Heavenly 
Father,  with  all  the  powers  and  passions, 
purified,  intensified,  and  made  holy,  nec- 
essary to  fulfil  the  measure  of  his  godlike 
creation.  In  other  words:  "What  man 
now  is,  God  once  was;  what  God  now 
is,  man  maybe."  It  places  no  limit  to 
human  progression.  Gods,  angels  and 
men  are  of  one  and  the  same  species,  in 
different  spheres  and  stages  of  develop- 
ment. Man  in  his  spirit  is  a  pre-existent 
being,  and  in  his  primal  element  and 
intelligence,  co-existent  with  God,  of 
whom  he  was  begotten.  God  is  a  resur- 
rected being,  a  perfected  man,  with  a  body 
of  flesh  and  bones  as  tangible  as  man's, 
but  quickened  with  spirit  in  lieu  of  blood, 
which  is  the  life-stream  of  mortality. 
There  are  Three  that  bear  rule  in 
heaven,  viz.  :  God  the  Father,  God  the 
Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  Unlike 
the  others,  who  have  resurrected  taber- 
nacles, the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  personage  of 
Spirit. 

Earthly  things  are  typical  of  things 
heavenly,  and  all  things  good  and  true, 
pure,  useful  and  beautiful,  in  this  life, 
will  be  perpetuated  in  the  life  to  come. 
This  includes  the  family  relationship. 
One  of  the  grandest  principles  revealed 
through  Joseph  Smith,  God's  prophet  to 
the  nineteenth  century,  is  the  eternity  of 
the  marriage  covenant,  including  plural- 
ity of  wives;  the  patriarchal  or  celestial 
order  of  marriage,  by  which  men  and 
women  are  exalted  to  the  Godhead;  by 
which  worlds  are  peopled,  spiritually 
and  temporally,  the  work  of  the  Gods 
continued,  and  the  Father  of  all  forever 
glorified. 

Mormonism  tells  us  our  home  is  in 
heaven,  with  our  eternal  Father  and 
Mother,  where  our  spirits  were  born; 
that  earth  is  a  school,  and  time  a  season 
of  probation,  in  which  our  souls  are 
tested  and  proven,  weighed  in  the  eternal 
balance,  and  by  their  mortal  experience 
fitted  and  prepared,  if  found  worthy,  for 


higher  and  better  things  beyond.  It 
holds  that  men  will  be  punished  for  their 
own  sins,  rewarded  for  their  own  works, 
and  saved,  according  to  their  merits,  in 
different  degrees  of  glory,  either  a  celes- 
tial, a  terrestrial,  or  a  telestial  glory; 
of  which  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  are 
typical;  that  all  men  will  thus  be  saved, 
after  the  guilty  have  been  duly  chast- 
ened, except  the  sons  of  perdition,  who 
sin  against  light  and  knowledge  irre- 
trievably. 

The  earth  and  all  it  contains,  were 
created  or  formed,  first  spiritually  and 
then  temporally,  out  of  eternal,  self-ex- 
istent spirit  and  matter,  which,  in  their 
primal  elements,  can  neither  be  created 
nor  destroyed — called  into  existence  nor 
annihilated.  Earth  is  an  intelligent  crea- 
ture, a  living  soul,  of  body  and  spirit; 
capable,  like  a  human  being,  of  educa- 
tion and  development,  and  destined  to 
become  a  heaven,  a  celestial  planet, 
exalted  and  glorified  by  obedience  to 
celestial  law,  that  beings  of  a  celestial 
order  may  inherit  it  forever. 

All  this  by  the  power  of  God;  by  the 
saving  virtue  of  the  principles  of  Mor- 
monism— Mormonism,  which  has  re- 
deemed worlds  upon  worlds,  that  now 
glitter  in  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  with 
all  their  glorified  inhabitants,  and  has 
condemned  millions  who  fought  against 
it  on  other  earths,  just  as  it  will  con- 
demn all  who  fight  against  it  on  this 
planet. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I 
am  a  Mormon,  and  why,  if  I  were  not, 
I  would  let  this  persecuted  people  and 
religion  "severely  alone."  Those  are  the 
only  chances  offered  that  a  seeker  after 
God  and  eternal  life  ought  to  be  willing 
to  take. 

Why  am  I  a  Mormon?  Why,  I  came 
to  the  earth  to  be  one.  It  was  the  object 
of  my  descent  from  the  life  pre-existent 
into  this  lower  world  of  mortality.  I 
believe  it  is  expected  of  me;  that  I  made 
a  covenant  to  that  effect  before  leaving 
the  presence  of  my  Father  and  God,  to 
take  upon  me  this  clay;  and  that  if  I  were 
to  break  my  covenant  and  prove  false 
to  the  trust  reposed  in  me,  I  would  become 
bankrupt  in  the  estimation  of  my  best 
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and  dearest  friends.  It  is  to  preserve  my 
credit  with  the  heavens  that  I  am  a 
Latter-day  Saint,  and  to  keep  the  way 
open  for  my  return  to  what  I  had  form- 
erly, taking  with  me  what  I  earn  as  the 
reward  of  faithful  service  in  this  proba- 
tion. There  is  joy  in  heaven  over  the 
victorious  return  of  every  soul  engaged 
in  the  great  conflict  here  below;  but  the 
heavens  weep,  as  they  wept  over  fallen 
Lucifer,  when  a  soul  surrenders  to  sin, 
turns  traitor  to  God,  and  forsakes  the 
cause  of  the  great  Captain  for  which  it 
was  sent  forth  to  battle. 

The  skeptical  reader  will,  of  course, 
say  I  am  a  fanatic,  and  that  all  this  is 
mere  drivel — idle,  visionary  speculation. 


To  such   I   would  answer,  that  may  be 

your  reason,   Of  what    you   mistake  as  a 

reason,  for  not  believing  it.      Bui   l  am 

not  at  present  dealing  with  Other  people's 
reasons  for  believing  or  disbelieving  any- 
thing. I  am  simply  trying  to  make  plain 
my  own.  For  some  good  and  sufficient; 
cause,  I  was  deemed  worthy  of  Coming 
here  to  be  a  Mormon,  or  Latter-day  Saint. 
What  I  had  done  to  merit  the  high  h<  m<  >r, 
I  do  not  know,  or  do  not  now  recollect. 
But  one  thing  1  am  certain  of,  as  certain 
as  I  am  that  1  live;  it  was  an  honor,  a 
most  precious  privilege;  one  which  the 
wealth  of  worlds  would  not  now  tempt 
me  to  barter  or  forego. 

Orson  F.  Whitney. 
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Traveling  has  now  become  fashion- 
able. To  be  successfully  graduated  in 
the  school  of  society,  one  must  have 
visited  Europe,  have  "done"  London, 
"taken  in"  Paris,  "swallowed"  Rome 
and  "absorbed"  Berlin.  How  we  seek 
acquaintance  with  him  who  has  scaled 
Mt.  Blanc,  sighed  for  water  in  the  Sahara, 
or  devoured  bananas  and  cocoanuts  in 
the  shade  of  their  native  groves  on  the 
spicy  isles  of  the  sea!  Yes,  'tis  an  ac- 
complishment to  have  traveled.  Pray 
do  not  understand  me  to  speak,  even  in 
the  least,  ill  of  travel.  I  refer  ironically 
only  to  the  practice  of  regarding  travel 
as  an  end  rather  than  a  means;  to  the 
custom  of  estimating  one's  accomplish- 
ments by  the  miles  he  has  traveled 
rather  than  by  the  lessons  learned  on 
the  way.  The  great  accommodations 
offered  in  transportation  to-day  have 
made  many  passive  travelers,  who  are 
taken  hither  and  thither,  reclining  on 
cushioned  settees  or  in  palace  car  chairs, 
eyes  half  shut  and  mind  locked — con- 
tent with  a  languid  glance  at  this  copse 
or  that  lake,  of  a  mountain  higher  than 
usual,  or  an  uncommonly  broad  stream. 
The  word  travel  has  to-day  lost  its  orig- 
inal deep  significance.  It  is  of  common 
origin  with  travail,  which  conveys  an 
idea  of  active   exertion,    and  that,  too. 


associated  with  struggle  and  labor.  That 
which  is  obtained  by  exertion  is  prized; 
luxury  frequently  produces  apathy.  Ac- 
tive travel,  travel  accompanied  by  travail 
in  mind  if  not  in  body,  is  a  great  educa- 
tor. Experience  of  this  kind  tends  to- 
ward liberality  in  thought  and  action;  it 
inspires  a  strangely  mixed  feeling  of  de- 
pendence and  independence,  of  weak- 
ness and  of  strength;  a  reverence  with- 
out unmeaning  enthusiasm  for  home 
custom,  and  a  feeling  of  respect  and  tol- 
erance for  other  habits  than  ours. 

But  man  is  not  the  only  traveler. 
There  are  humbler  explorers  than  he  all 
about  us;  emigrating  and  arriving. 
Watch  for  a  moment  that  simple  flower 
of  civilization,  the  dandelion,  when  the 
bright  face  of  golden  youth  seems  to 
have  been  replaced  by  the  silvery  plumes 
of  venerable  age.  Just  at  this  time  its 
family,  so  carefully  reared  and  provided 
for,  is  about  to  leave  home,  each  mem- 
ber to  seek  an  asylum  elsewhere.  'Tis 
these  rovers  that  the  child  drives  away 
by  the  score  when  trying  to  tell  the  time, 
or  read  a  fortune  by  shaking  the  full 
developed  plant.  The  "button"  or  head 
of  the  dandelion  is  studded  by  small  hard 
bodies,  these  are  the  fruit  and  seed  of 
the  plant  [cypsela).  Each  is  covered 
with  barbs  directed  upward,  and  is  sur- 
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mounted  by  a  pretty  little  tuft  of  shining 
hairs  {pappus).  Look  closely  at  the 
flower;  what  we  took  to  be  the  whit- 
ened locks  of  age  are  but  the  gay  trap- 
pings of  the  young  plants.  Such  is  the 
youthful  dandelion  in  its  traveling  dress, 
with  its  baggage  neatly  packed  by  the 
parent  in  the  smallest  possible  space. 
Even  while  we  watch  it,  off  it  goes;— 
borne  by  the  wind  more  securely  than 
cumbrous  balloon  or  wide-spread  para- 
chute. When  it  rests— perhaps  many 
miles  from  its  former  home — the  barbed 
seed  touches  the  earth  first,  and  by  the 
swaying  to  and  fro  of  the  downy  pappus 
the  seed  is  worked  into  the  soil;  the  pro- 
jections on  its  surface  prevent  its  with- 
drawal, and  so  it  is  safely  sown.  By 
such  assistance  in  traveling,  this  plant, 
originally  a  native  of  Europe,  has  dif- 
fused itself  over  every  part  of  this  coun- 
try; ocean  and  river,  mountain  and 
plain — all  have  been  unable  to  intercept 
it  in  its  wandering. 

Observe  the  admirably  arranged  fruit 
of  the  milk  weed,  or  silk  grass.  Each 
seed  is  surmounted  by  a  tuft  of  silk 
(coma),  and  in  the  perfection  of  its  trav- 
eling paraphernalia,  it  disputes  the  palm 
with  our  former  friend,  the  dandelion. 
Not  less  wonderful  are  the  arrangements 
in  the  case  of  the  thistle  and  the  aster. 
Some  seeds  are  carefully  wrapped  in  a 
woolly  covering  as  those  of  the  cotton, 
willow  and  poplar,  and  are  thus  readily 
transported  to  great  distances.  Another 
arrangement  quite  as  remarkable  as 
those  already  described,  is  the  attach- 
ment of  membranous  or  wing-like  ap- 
pendages to  seeds,  as  illustrated  by  the 
ash,  elm,  pine,  maple,  box-elder,  etc. 
These  may  be  carried  considerable  dis- 
tances, though  they  seldom  venture  as 
far  from  home  as  do  the  hairy  or  woolly 
seeds. 

It  would  be  decidedly  detrimental  to 
the  plant  if  the  seed  produced  were 
always  deposited  close  by;  the  space  of 
ground  about  the  parent  plant  would 
soon  be  unable  to  supply  nourishment 
to  so  numerous  and  constantly  increas- 
ing a  company,  and  soon  would  suc- 
cumb to  starvation.  And  thus  we 
observe  in  the  case  of  many  plants  the 


seeds  of  which  are  not  designed  to  be 
carried  far,  wonderful  arrangements  for 
scattering  the  seed.  Examine  with  care 
the  wild  geranium  or  cranesbill,  whose 
modest  pink  flowers  cheer  us  in  the 
earliest  spring.  Each  seed  is  provided 
with  a  long  beak  or  awn,  which  is  ad- 
herent to  the  style.  As  the  fruit  ripens, 
the  beak  loosens,  and  by  its  elastic  force 
throws  itself  often  to  a  distance  of  from 
one  to  five  yards;  and  simultaneously 
the  awn  coils  itself  in  the  form  of  a  cork- 
screw, boring  the  seed  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  earth.  To  this  class  of  plants, 
those  whose  seed  is  scattered  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  capsule  or  appendages, 
belong  the  common  lady's  slipper,  frax- 
inella,  sweet  pea,  etc. 

The  minuteness  of  seeds  greatly  facil- 
itate their  dispersion  by  the  wind;  and 
those  plants,  the  seeds  of  which  are  best 
adapted  to  this  mode  of  travel,  are  in 
general  the  most  widely  diffused.  The 
spores  of  mosses,  ferns  and  lichens  seem 
to  wander  everywhere,  alike  to  the 
mountain  top  and  the  deepest  caverns 
of  the  earth.  Swartz  records  noticing 
in  Jamaica  the  same  species  of  ferns  and 
mosses  which  he  had  gathered  in  Europe, 
though  nearly  all  plants  beside  were 
new  and  peculiar. 

Most  roaming  seeds  have  decided  pre- 
ference for  dry,  fine  weather;  as  what 
travelers  have  not!  In  consequence,  the 
seed-vessels  open  as  a  rule  only  when 
the  atmosphere  is  dry  and  the  sky  clear, 
that  no  moisture  may  be  condensed  on 
the  wings  or  down  of  the  seed  and 
impede  its  progress.  But  in  this  con- 
nection we  meet  with  another  evidence 
of  the  awe-inspiring  design  of  a  Creator; 
for  the  ice  plant,  a  lowly  inhabitant  of 
dry  and  sandy  deserts,  opens  its  capsules 
during  the  wet  season  only— just  when 
other  seeds  would  be  carefully  guarded 
within  by  the  mother  plant.  Only  at 
such  times,  in  places  naturally  very  dry 
is  there  sufficient  moisture  to  permit 
germination. 

But  aerial  transportation  is  by  no 
means  the  only  mode  in  favor  with 
plants;  water  is  important  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  transfer  of  seeds.  Wrapped 
securely    in     waterproof    cloaks    many 
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tonus  of  seeds  may  safely  remain  in  the 
Liquid  element  for  considerable  time. 
Rain  storms  often  wash  numbers  of  seeds 
into  the  streams  which  bear  them  to  the 

sea,  and  thence  they  may  be  carried  to 
far  distant  shores.     'The   ovules  of  West 

India  vegetables  are  often  conveyed  by 
ocean  currents  to  the  coast  of  Norway 

and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  where,  how- 
ever, the  sevi  city  of  the  climate  prevents 
their  growth.  The  seeds  of  aquatic  plants 
often  adhere  to  the  feathers  of  water 
fowl,  and  are  frequently  in  consequence 
conveyed  to  distant  lakes  and  rivers. 

Animals  too  are  made  to  serve  as 
carriers  of  these  wandering  germs,  some- 
times perhaps  unwillingly.  The  prickly 
fruit  of  the  burdock  and  other  allied 
plants  cling  to  the  hair  or  wool  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  other  animals  that  may 
venture  too  near  the  plant.  Such  seeds 
are  often  not  deposited  till  the  coat  of 
the  animal  is  shed;  or  the  animal  may  be 
killed,  and  its  hide,  whole  or  in  part, 
still  entangling  the  seed,  may  be  exported 
to  foreign  lands.  Thus  by  cleaning  and 
dressing  of  the  skins,  these  germs  of 
future  flowers  and  fruits  are  cast  away 
with  the  rubbish,  till  finally  they  success- 
fully germinate  and  establish  a  new  home. 
Birds  feed  largely  on  berries  and  fruits, 
and  often  swallow  such  food  whole.  In 
many  cases  the  hard  covering  of  the  seed 
will  effectually  resist  the  action  of  the 
digestive  fluids  in  the  body  of  the  bird, 
and  the  latent  germ  may  be  deposited  in 
an  undigested  form  far  from  the  place  of 
its  birth.  It  is  said  that  amateur  florists 
in  Sicily  are  in  the  habit  of  shooting 
migratory  birds,  just  returning  in  the 
early  spring  from  more  southern  climes, 
and  of  sowing  the  contents  of  their  stom- 
achs, by  which  means  strange  tropical 
flowers  are  often  raised.  Dr.  Sumner 
relates  that  while  the  Hollanders  occu- 
pied the  Spice  Islands,  finding  themselves 
unable  to  defend  their  possessons,  they 
determined  to  abandon  them;  but  before 
doing  so  they  jealously  rooted  out  the 
nutmeg  plants — their  most  valuable  pro- 
duction. The  birds,  however,  soon  re- 
disseminated  the  nutmeg  seed  over  the 
entire  land — a  striking  rebuke  to  the 
selfish  cupidity  of  man. 


But   greater  than  all   such  agencie 

superior  to  air  and  water,  bird  and  mam- 
mal in  the  dispersion  ot  seeds  is  the 
influence  of  man.  Through  the  commer- 
cial interchange  of  grains,  breadstuffs 
and  other  desirable  products,  the  germs 

of  many  varieties  of  vegetables  will  be 
disseminated.  So  extensively  lias  this 
process  gone  on,  that  the  botanist  is 
greatly  puzzled  today  to  decide  among 
many  common  plants  as  to  their  native 
or  foreign  origin.  The  armies  of  Europe 
returning  from  the  Crusade  wars  brought 
with  them  many  of  our  highly  prized 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Most  common 
grains  are  supposed  to  have  been  received 
from  Italy  ;  the  apricot  hails  from 
Armenia,  the  peach  from  Persia,  aiid 
many  other  cultivated  fruits  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  Asia.  The  potato  is  of 
American  origin  and  was  carried  to 
Europe  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  It  has 
now  found  its  way  into  almost  every  part 
of  the  Old  World. 

What  great  lessons  of  trust,  hope  and 
faith  for  the  future  and  praise  to  the  God 
of  both  plant  and  animal  are  taught  by. 
things  as  simple  as  flowers  and  their 
seeds!  How  like  things  of  life  do  such 
germs  move!  The  wind  and  the  waves, 
insect,  bird,  quadruped,  and  even  man — 
the  "Lord  of  creation" — all  are  servants 
to  the  subjects  of  Flora.  And  when  the 
seed  has  at  length  been  buried  in  the 
soil  still  it  waits,  patiently  yet  quietly 
sleeping  and  preparing  for  the  work  of 
the  future.  Perhaps  it  slumbers  under 
snows  on  the  mountain  side,  or  beneath 
a  coverlet  of  ice  by  the  river — resting 
till  the  genial  rays  of  the  spring  sun 
penetrate  to  its  chamber  and  whispei 
softly:  "My  child,  awake;  'tis  day;  arise 
and  work."  And  how  nobly  it  obeys 
that  behest!  Its  labor  is  not  inspired  by 
the  transient  enthusiasm  of  an  hour,  nor 
by  selfishness  for  personal  aggrand- 
izement, but  by  an  innate  and  strong 
determination  to  accomplish  with  honor 
the  design  of  its  Maker.  There  too  is  a 
lesson  for  us.  J.  E.  TcUmage. 


The  lips  of  Truth  shall  be  established 
forever;  but  a  lying  tongue  is  but  for  a 
moment. 
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Willer  Crick  was  the  name  bestowed 
upon  an  uneven  and  meandering  stream, 
which  rose  up  for  its  journey  in  the 
morning  among  the  gorges,  passed  its 
mid-day  through  a  succession  of  valleys 
and  dales,  and  came  to  rest  at  night, 
many  miles  distant,  in  the  broad  bosom 
of  the  Mississippi.  Somewhere  in  its 
mid-day  course,  the  channel  had  nar- 
rowed, and  the  stream  tumbled  itself 
headlong  over  half-a-dozen  cataracts. 
A  New  Englander,  who  was  long  ago 
driving  to  the  south-west  in  search  of  a 
home,  his  head  filled  with  mechanical 
fancies,  his  wagon  box  filled  with  robust 
boys,  saw  here  the  opportunity  for  flour 
mills,  and  announced  to  his  wife  that 
their  pilgrimage  was  at  an  end.  With 
the  mill  for  a  nucleus,  other  houses  sprang 
up  along  the  Crick,  and  by  the  time  a 
dozen  decades  had  rolled  over  the  place, 
a  village,  or  something  having  much 
of  its  form,  had  risen  in  the  district. 
There  were  at  any  rate,  a  church;  a 
blacksmith  shop,  where  shoeing  and 
dentistry  flourished  side  by  side  as  twin 
branches  of  science ;  a  grocery  store, 
whose  proprietor  also  opened  the  mail 
bag  which  at  rare  intervals  was  thrown 
off  the  passing  stage,  and  who  combined 
in  his  person,  the  functions  of  justice  of 
the  peace,  viewer  of  fences,  and  recorder 
of  marks  and  brands. 

With  the  progress  of  time,  and  the 
increase  of  population,  a  sturdy  race 
of  broad-shouldered,  but  not  over 
gentle  youths  had  grown  up,  and 
the  particular  uses  to  which  nature 
had  intended  to  put  them,  was  fast  be- 
coming a  problem  of  importance  with 
the  older  heads  of  the  village.  Their 
destiny,  so  far,  had  been  confined  to 
assembling  in  the  back  room  of  the 
grocery  store,  riding  to  races  at  neigh- 
boring county  seats,  and  holding  hot 
disputes  over  the  speed  of  their  mares. 
When  the  problem  was  at  itf  knottiest,  it 
had  been  settled,  at  least  for  a  time,  by 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  the 
riding  off  of  the  flower  of  Wilier  Crick — 
3* 


for  the  name  of  the  stream  had  com- 
municated itself  to  the  village — to  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  Confederate  sympath- 
izers. Most  of  them  had  returned,  after 
two  or  three  years,  without  being  cum- 
bered by  either  their  discharge  papers 
or  their  back  pay.  The  experiences  they 
had  sustained  had  put  beards  upon  many 
of  their  faces,  and  left  a  few  scars  besides; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  experience  had 
not  been  of  a  softening  kind,  and  the 
morale  of  Wilier  Crick  could  not  be  said 
to  have  improved  with  the  war.  The 
church,  it  is  true,  was  still  an  important 
factor  in  the  little  community,  and  so  far 
as  it  was  able,  exercised  a  corrective  in- 
fluence over  its  communicants.  But  the 
parson  was  of  a  harsh  and  intolerant 
temper,  and  his  congregation,  though 
faithful  in  their  attendance  each  Sunday, 
seemed  to  make  little  progress  in  the 
more  humanizing  methods  of  settling 
their  disputes.  The  shot  gun  did  not  go 
out  with  the  war;  and  the  respect  for  the 
sacred  person  of  the  negro  was  not  in- 
creased, when  the  few  who  remained  in 
the  neighborhood  were  wont  to  remind 
their  old  masters  of  the  Emancipation 
Decree. 

But  withal,  there  was  a  certain  pros- 
perity, a  rigidness  among  the  elders,  a 
sort  of  vicinage  pride,  which  preserved  at 
most  times,  the  forms  of  law  and  order 
in  Wilier  Crick,  and  held  in  some  kind 
of  check  the  more  lawless  spirits  of  the 
place.  The  village  was  not  without  its 
"husking  bees,"  its  social  gatherings  of 
various  sorts;  before  the  war  it  had 
known  something  like  a  fair,  which  it  is 
true,  rather  hurriedly  ended  in  a  melee 
on  the  race  course,  and  gave  rise  to  sun- 
dry prosecutions  for  the  offense  known 
as  mayhem.  But  it  had  marked  some- 
thing of  a  progressive  spirit  in  the  com- 
munity after  all.  Any  number  of  rosy 
cheeked  girls  could  be  counted  at  the 
singing  school  on  the  Friday  night  of 
each  week,  and  their  fresh,  sonorous 
voices  heard  trolling  in  the  early  part  of 
the  evening,  the  old  fashioned  "ti,  do's," 
and    later    the    hymns    and    chorals   of 
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the  divine  service  for  the  following  Sun- 
day; for  the  village  choir  drew  its  re- 
cruits from  Stephen  Drnce's  singing 
school,  and  that  master  united  in  his 
person,  the  offices  of  music  instructor 
and  leader  of  the  choir;  he  was  besides, 
the  teacher  of  the  Wilier  Crick  school, 
ami  dins  a  person  of  no  mean  import- 
ance in  the  village. 

Stephen  Druce  was  a  very  young  man 
when   he   came  to  the    village    several 
years  before,  and  answered  in  person  the 
advertisement  placed  by  the  trustees  in 
the  county  paper,  for  a  suitable  person 
to    guide    the    sprouting    ideas,  of   the 
Wilier  Crick  youth.  Too  young,  perhaps, 
he  was,  to  fill  the  standard  of  "not  less 
than   twenty-three   years   of   age,"   laid 
down  by  the  trustees;  but  the  readiness 
with  which  he  parsed  the  verbs,  and  the 
free  and  easy  way  in  which  he  dashed  off 
mathematical    problems    selected    from 
Greenleaf,    carried    the    committee    by 
storm,  and  his  age  was  never  brought 
into  question.     As  Blacksmith  Dunyon, 
one  of  the  trustees,  expressed  himself:. 
"He  could  do  any  sum  in  the  'rithmetick 
from  Countin"  to  the  Rule  of  Three  and 
Measurin';  and  the  last  sum  in  the  book 
war'nt  no  more  of  a  trick  to  him  than 
the    first."     With    such    a    testimonial, 
young  Druce  found  no  difficulty  in  being 
ensconced  as  the  village  schoolmaster. 
A  full  round  voice,  with  a  strong  talent 
for  music,  generated  and  increased  by 
the  ardent  love  he  bore  for  it — led, before 
long.to  the  formation  of  a  singing  school. 
Certain  harmonies,  floating  out  from  the 
windows  of  the  school  house  and  diffus- 
ing themselves  upon  the  summer  air  one 
evening,    reached    the    ears   of   Parson 
Steele,  and  pleasingly  turned  his  thoughts 
back  to  the  time  when  music  had  formed 
a  portion  of  his  service.     Young  Druce, 
being  importuned,  readily   organized   a 
choir,  and  the  singing  was  now  one  of 
the  notable  parts  of  the  church  worship. 
Stephen  Druce  was  therefore  a  man  with 
whom  time  did  but  little  dallying.     His 
superior  training,  over  the  general  run 
of  the  Wilier  Crick  youth,  his  handsome 
face  and  well  knit  limbs,  rendered  him 
a  strong  favorite  with  the  young  women 
of  the  place.     It  was   on  this   account. 


perhaps,  that  he  was  less  a  favorite  with 
the  young  men.  His  manner,  dress  and 
forms  of  speech  were  such  as  they  could 
not  for  an  instant  tolerate.  When  it  was 
found  that  he  had  corrected  the  children 
in  their  manner  of  pronouncing  the 
name  of  the  place,  and  boldly  spoke  of 
stream  and  village  alike,  as  "Willow 
Creek,"  there  arose  a  storm  of  hostility 
which  would  have  overwhelmed  a  weaker 
man.  The  trustees  had  been  appealed 
to,  and  after  some  perplexity,  had  cast 
their  decision  in  his  favor.  His  system 
was  thus  vindicated,  but  the  sense  of 
injury,  added  to  the  other  grievances 
which  they  had  sustained  in  the  "airs" 
young  Druce  gave  himself,  long  rankled 
in  the  memories  of  the  independent 
spirits  of  Wilier  Crick,  and  might  have 
found  vent  in  something  more  than 
sneers  and  ill  humored  jests,  but  for  a 
well  grounded  respect,  which  the  school- 
master's ready  arm  and  decisive  temper 
had  on  more  than  one  occasion  engen- 
dered. So  he  kept  on  his  way  with 
untiring  industry,  and  a  certain  good- 
humored  scorn;  and  his  enemies,  if 
enemies  they  might  be  deemed,  thought 
best  to  keep  the  upper  hand  of  their 
resentment. 

It  was  somewhat  earlier  than  his  wont, 
that  Stephen  Druce  approached  the  rear 
door  of  the  church  one  Friday  evening, 
and  paused  to  shake  the  accumulated 
snow  from  his  hat  and  shoulders.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  approach  of  Christmas, 
and  the  desire  to  survey  the  best  places 
for  the  evergreen  decorations,  that 
brought  him  out  before  his  time;  per- 
haps it  may  have  been  a  half  formed  con- 
viction that  he  would  find  a  pair  of  young 
hands  wandering  over  the  organ  keys,  to 
perfect  themselves  in  the  Christmas 
anthem,  before  the  singers  came  in.  If 
this  was  his  expectation,  he  was  not  dis- 
appointed. As  he  quietly  opened  the 
door,  the  harmonies  from  an  old  fash- 
ioned organ  floated  about  his  ears,  and 
filled  the  room  with  the  joyous  strains  of 
the  anthem.  Mounting  the  few  steps 
which  led  to  the  singers'  place,  he  stood 
undiscovered  behind  the  performer.  She 
was  young  and,  as  the  schoolmaster  evi- 
dently thought,  'a   goodly  spectacle   to 
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look  upon.  With  the  rosy  plumpness 
common  to  most  of  the  damsels  of  the 
village,  there  was  blended  a  sweetness  of 
face,  and  gracefulness  of  poise  not  quite 
so  common.  Her  hat  was  laid  aside, 
and  her  dark  hair,  brushed  straight  back, 
revealed  a  forehead  and  a  pair  of  eye- 
brows that  told  of  mind  and  strength  and 
will;  not  such  as  override  the  sweet 
charm  of  femininity,  but  mingle  with  it 
and  relieve  it  from  too  much  weakness. 
Her  brows,  just  now,  were  contracted 
over  a  problem  on  the  music  page  before 
her,  and  the  schoolmaster  could  hear  her 
murmuring  with  half  audible  intensity, 
"one,  two,  three  and  four;  one,  two, 
three  and  four,"  as  her  fingers  brought 
out  the  harmonies  of  the  instrument. 
Some  little  time  longer  he  continued  to 
listen  to  her,  smiling  as  he  saw  her  com- 
bating with  some  knotty  tempo,  and  then 
he  suddenly  interrupted  her  by  reaching 
out  his  hand  and  placing  it  on  the  keys 
before  her. 

"Dot  that,  Miss  Mary, and  finger  it  so." 

With  a  half  startled  exclamation,  the 
girl  turned  round,  and  blushed,  on  seeing 
who  her  listener  was;  but  covering  her 
embarrassment,  with  a  little  air  of  de- 
fiance, she  said: 

"You're  not  my  teacher  now,  please 
remember.  How  long  have  you  been 
listening,  sir?" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  answered  with  a 
laugh.  "I  have  been  so  interested  in 
hearing  you  count,  that  I  took  no  note 
of  time — except  the  time  you  were  try- 
ing to  decipher." 

"Count!"  she  said  with  contempt,  "I 
was  doing  nothing  of  the  kind.  Perhaps 
you  think  I  can't  play  a  piece  like  that 
at  sight?"  and  she  wheeled  around  to 
the  instrument  as  if  to  demonstrate  her 
powers. 

"Oh  yes  you  can — at  second  or  third 
sight,"  he  responded  with  a  laugh.  And 
at  that  they  both  laughed  and  descended 
the  steps  to  the  center  of  the  room, 
where  a  cheery  fire  was  blazing  in  a 
large  open  stove. 

They  had  only  stationed  themselves 
in  front  of  the  glow,  when  a  prolonged 
stamping  of  feet  and  a  sound  of  voices 
at  the   door,  told  them  that  the   other 


members  of  the  choir  were  at  hand- 
Druce  hurried  to  utter  what  he  had  to  say : 
"I  am  to  walk  home  with  you  to-night, 
I  hope?"  he  said  in  a  tone  that  had  so 
little  of  the  query  in  it,  that  it  was  easy 
to  see  he  felt  that  custom  had  almost 
given  him  vested  rights.  But  her  reply 
told  him  that  his  confidence  was  prema- 
ture. 

"You're  too  late,"  she  responded  with 
a  half  roguish,  half  regretful  glance  at 
him  sideways. 

"Too  late  ?" 

"Yes, Harry  Reed  called  at  my  uncle's 
house  to-day,  and  asked  me  if  he  could 
call  to-night  and  see  me  home." 

The  schoolmaster's  face  turned  grave. 
He  was  not  one  given  to  absurd  jeal- 
ousies, and  had  any  other  young  man  in 
the  village  than  him  she  had  named, 
been  the  one  to  deprive  him  of  what  he 
had  almost  come  to  consider  his  right, 
he  would  have  submitted  with  an  at- 
tempt at  good  grace.  But  Harry  Reed! 
By  everyone  else  but  Mary,  he  was 
known  as  "Hank"  Reed,  and  of  all 
the  young  men  in  the  village  who  held 
the  schoolmaster  in  contempt,  jeered  at 
his  methods,  and  hated  his  popularity, 
none  were  more  pronounced  and  open 
than  he.  But  to  do  Druce  justice,  it 
was  not  on  this  account,  that  he  felt  con- 
cerned. Hank  Reed  was  foremost 
among  the  reckless,  roving  spirits  of  the 
district;  his  mare  was  seen  at  every  race- 
course for  miles  around,  and  his  voice 
was  among  the  loudest  in  the  betting 
circles  at  such  times.  In  his  own  village 
he  was  alike  feared  and  admired,  accord- 
ing as  the  persons  sitting  in  judgment 
were  recklessly  or  peaceably  disposed. 
Most  of  the  young  women  of  the  place 
viewed  him  with  a  mixture  of  both 
sentiments.  What  Mary  Blakely  her- 
self thought  of  him  no  one  knew,  but 
his  preference  for  her  was  so  bold  and 
open  that  it  left  no  room  for  doubt. 

Mary  perceived  at  once  the  effect  her 
words  had  had  upon  her  companion. 
The  do6r  was  opening,  and  the  choir 
were  noisily  entering,  so  she  had  only 
time  to  lay  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  say 
in  a  pleading  voice:  "I'm  sorry,  Stephen, 
if  you  are  disappointed,  but  what  could 
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I  do?"  He  looked  up,  and  meeting  her 
anxious    eyes,    was    partially    mollified 

at  the  strong  preference  for  himself  he 
could  not  help  seeing  there.  But  he  had 
no  time  to  make  answer,  for  the  next 
moment  they  were  surrounded  by  a 
chattering  bevy  of  the  new  comers, 
who  shivered  and  stamped  around  the 
stove  in  a  manner  that  sent  all  attempts 
at  intelligible  conversation  to  the  four 
winds. 

The  business  of  the  night  was  the 
arrangement  of  a  time  for  commencing 
the  Christmas  decorations,  the  holiday 
being  close  at  hand,  and  a  heap  of  pine 
boughs  in  the  vestry  waiting  to  be 
trimmed  and  woven  into  garlands.  The 
task  of  decorating  had  been  left  to  the 
choir,  and  after  some  consultation,  a 
certain  night  in  the  following  week  was 
decided  on  as  the  time  for  beginning  the 
work.  The  rehearsal  of  the  Sabbath 
hymns,  with  the  special  music  in  pre- 
paration for  Christmas  now  commenced, 
and  for  the  next  two  hours  the  routine 
of  practice  was  pursued. 

A  body  of  "good  soundin"  singers, 
the  Wilier  Crick  choir  was  conceded  to 
be,  and  very  pleasant  were  the  echoes 
they  raised  in  the  roomy  corners  of  the 
old  stone  church.  Druce  handled  his 
singers  with  intelligence,  and  was  care- 
ful to  avoid  everything  like  blare;  so 
with  only  fair  material,  by  aiming  at 
sweet  and  gentle  effects,  he  was  able  to 
achieve  what  less  skilful  directors  often 
failed  to  attain  with  far  better  singers. 
Most  of  his  choir  were  good  readers, 
made  so  by  his  own  instruction.  The 
parts  were  well  balanced,  and  what  was 
more  important  than  all — everyone  was 
interested,  and  sang  for  the  love  of  sing- 
ing. So  they  practiced  assiduously,  and 
were  proud  of  the  reputation  they  en- 
joyed. 

The  evening's  exercises  came  to  a 
close  at  last,  and  there  was  another 
noisy  sally  upon  the  stove,  where  wraps 
were  adjusted,  mittens  drawn  on,  and 
companionships  formed  for  the  cold,  and 
often  distant  walk  homeward.  The 
swains  who  had  been  lounging  on 
benches  listening  in  sleepy  comfort  to 
the   rehearsal,  now  roused   themselves, 


and  came  forward  to  assume  proprietor- 
ship of  the  sweethearts  or  sisters,  for 
whom  tiny  had  been  waiting.  Several 
who  were  fonder  of  the  odors  of  a  <  igar- 
ette,  than  the  strains  of  the  music,  and 
who  had  beguiled  the  time  on  the  out- 
side, now  came  tramping  in  to  proffer 
their  escorts.  Among  these  was  Hank 
Reed,  a  bold,  sturdily  built  youth,  with 
short,  curling  hair,  a  face  tanned  to 
duskiness,  and  with  a  swaggering  aggres- 
siveness in  his  walk  and  carriage,  that 
told  of  the  lawless  dash  in  his  habits  and 
disposition.  Druce  had  no  desire  to  be 
a  witness  to  what  he  knew  his  rival,  and 
possibly  some  of  the  others  as  well, 
would  construe  as  a  triumph.  So  he 
remained  behind,  apparently  busied 
with  the  books,  and  saw  the  couples 
exchange  "good  nights,"  and  take  their 
departure.  They  were  all  gone  finally, 
Mary  among  the  rest,  she  sending  him 
up,  as  she  passed,  a  glance  full  of  regret- 
ful meaning,  and  her  companion,  who 
closely  followed  her,  giving  him  a  look 
full  of  meaning  of  a  very  different  sort; 
of  both,  however,  he  remained  ignorant, 
being  occupied  at  the  other  end  of  the 
choir  as  they  passed.  When  he  saw  the 
room  was  cleared,  he  descended  to  the 
stove,  and  stood  for  a  few  moments 
buried  in  reflection,  in  which  the  sweet 
and  the  bitter  were  rather  curiously 
mingled.  Rousing  himself  at  last,  he 
was  preparing  to  don  his  hat  and  coat, 
when  the  door  was  hurriedly  opened, 
and  he  saw  the  slight  figure  of  Susy 
Williams,  a  girl  who  was  both  one  of  his 
favorite  scholars  and  singers,  hastily 
coming  towards  him. 

"Well  Susy,  what  have  you  forgotten?" 
he  inquired, pleasantly,as  she  came  up  to 
him. 

"Nothing,  oh  Mr.  Druce,  it's  you? 
Mary  Blakely  and  Hank  Reed — " 

The  schoolmaster  turned  coldly  away. 
Some  piece  of  village  gossip  he  thought, 
which  it  hardly  became  his  favorite  Susy 
to  be  the  bearer  of.  But  she  checked 
him  by  saying: 

"Dont  be  cross  with  me,  Mr.  Druce, 
but  I  thought  you  would  want  to  know 
it.  There  #  was  some  trouble  between 
them  outside,  and  she's  gone  off  alone, 
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refusing  to    let  anyone  see  her  home. 
Hank's  taking  on  dreadful  about  it." 

Druce  hastily  donned  his  overcoat. 
He  knew  enough  of  Mary  Blakely's  char- 
acter to  feel  sure  that  for  no  light  cause 
would  she  throw  aside  the  escort  she 
had  accepted. 

"Hank  has  been  drinking  you  know," 
Susy  eagerly  went  on  to  explain,  "and  he 
said  something  to  her  she  didn't  like.  I 
think  it  was  about  you.  Anyway  she 
just  up  and  told  him  he  wasn't  in  a  fit 
condition  to  walk  home  with  any  lady, 
and  went  off  and  left  him." 

The  schoolmaster  hurried  out  into  the 
air,  his  face  ablaze  with  wrath.  In  his 
own  thoughts,  Mary  Blakely  had  so 
long  occupied  the  one  high  enshrined 
place,  that  it  was  with  a  rude  shock,  he 
had  thought  of  the  possibility  of  such  a 
man  as  Hank  Reed,  touching  the  hem  of 
her  garment;  the  thought  that  she  had 
sustained  an  insult  at  his  hands,  was 
more  than  he  could  endure,  and  as 
Druce  emerged  into  the  air,  it  was  per- 
haps fortunate  that  he  did  not  find  his 
rival  within  his  reach.  It  was  a  bright, 
moonlit  night,  a  broad  expanse  of  glitter- 
ing snow  covering  the  ground  and  every 
object  in  sight.  The  dark  forms  of  the 
singers  were  visible  scattering  in  various 
directions,  and  obeying  his  first  impulse, 
Druce  started  in  that  taken  by  Hank 
Reed  and  his  companions.  He  could 
hear  his  rival's  voice  loudly  raised,  with 
the  tones  of  others,  as  if  in  attempts  at 
pacification,  and  see  their  forms  as  they 
walked,  not  with  the  evenest  of  strides, 
along  the  road.  He  soon  paused,  how- 
ever, and  wisely  thinking  of  Mary,  her 
solitary  walk  homeward,  and  the  scan- 
dal in  which  her  name  might  be  involved, 
if  he  visited  his  resentment  upon  the 
man  he  was  now  following — he  turned 
the  other  way,  and  went  as  swiftly  in  the 
direction  he  knew  Mary  would  take. 
The  walk  to  the  house  where  she  lived 
with  her  uncle  and  aunt,  was  not  a  short 
one,  and  he  soon  overtook  her,  hurry- 
ing with  bent  head  along  the  beaten 
path.  She  was  at  first  a  little  startled, 
as  he  came  abruptly  up  to  her,  but  a 
sigh  of  relief  succeeded  her  alarm,  as 
she  saw  who  it  was.     There  were  traces 


of   tears   in   her   eyes,    and    Druce    ex- 
claimed: 

"You've  been  crying  Mary.  Tell  me, 
what  did  that  ruffian " 

"Dont  speak  of  it,"  she  interrupted. 
"It  isn't  worth  it.  Besides  he  wasn't  him- 
self you  know." 

Without  more  ado,  Druce  tucked  her 
hand  under  his  arm  and  with  an  air  of 
proprietorship,  of  which  he  was  hardly 
conscious,  and  which  she  did  not  resent, 
he  took  up  his  march  with  her  home- 
ward. The  lovers'  walk  home  need  not  be 
followed;  of  the  explanations  that  ensued, 
and  the  multitude  of  things  which  were 
uttered  and  which  were  not  explanations, 
nothing  will  here  be  said.  They  were 
young,  ardent  and  sympathetic,  these 
two,  and  each  had  long  felt  for  the  other 
a  love  none  the  less  strong,  true  and 
honest  that  it  had  hitherto  been  un- 
spoken. It  may  be  that  the  events  of 
the  night  had  livened  their  sympathies, 
and  kindled  them  up  to  that  fire  and  wax 
condition,  when  a  word  would  have 
melted  them  together.  At  any  rate,  the 
long  silence  was  broken,  and  the  words 
uttered  which  made  the  walk  home 
through  the  snow  that  night,  the  sweet 
poem  of  all  their  after  lives,  and  the  warm 
and  ever  fresh  topic  by  many  a  sub- 
sequent fireside.  But  with  all  this,  our 
tale  not  being  a  love  story,  you  and  I 
have  nothing  to  do.  It  it  enough  to 
know  that  when  Druce  finally  turned  on 
his  homeward  road,  it  was  with  an  ex- 
hilaration of  heart  and  a  lightness  of 
step  that  he  had  never  before  known; 
his  thoughts  were  in  the  clouds,  and 
if  his  feet  touched  the  earth,  he  was  not 
aware  of  it. 

So  he  whistled  merrily  on  his  way, 
oblivious  of  time,  distance  and  space, 
until  he  had  reached  that  part  of  the 
road  where  he  had  overtaken  Mary;  it 
was  a  spot  particularly  lonely,  where  the 
snow  laden  trees  and  bushes,  on  either 
side,  almost  formed  a  glittering  archway 
overhead.  Here  he  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  of  a  sudden  there  came  rushing 
across  his  mind  the  remembrance  of 
Hank  Reed,  and  the  earlier  occurrences 
of  the  night.  But  he  cast  the  reflection 
aside  with  a  smile.     "I  can  afford  to  for- 
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give  him,"  he  thought.  "If  he  were  to 
appear  before  me  now,  I  almost  believe 
I  would  offer  to  shake  hands  with  him." 

As  if  Providence  had  heard  his  im- 
uttered  thought,  and  had  determined 
on  putting  his  magnanimous  resolve  to 
the  proof,  Hank  Reed  that  moment 
stepped  out  from  the  brush  before  him, 
and  stood  in  the  path  so  as  to  prevent 
his  further  progress.  Very  little  like  an 
emissary  of  Providence  he  appeared,  how- 
ever, as  he  stood  there  trembling,  angry, 
lowering.  Druce  knew  something  of  the 
man's  temper,  and  of  the  effect  drink 
had  upon  it;  he  therefore  said  nothing, 
but  quietly  walked  up  to  him,  and  by 
stepping  out  into  the  deep  snow,  would 
have  avoided  the  meeting,  but  Reed, 
stretching  out  his  arm,  stopped  him, 
both  by  his  gesture  and  his  words:  "Hold 
on  there,  schoolmaster.  You  don't  pass 
here  till  you've  showed  you've  got  a 
right  to  the  road." 

Druce  stepped  back  into  the  path  and 
quietly  said: 

"What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"I  mean, you,  that  I'm  going  to 

learn  you  a  lesson  that  you  never  took 
yet  with  all  your  schoolin'.  I'm  going  to 
learn  you  not  to  interfere  between  Hank 
Reed  and  his  girl." 

All  the  hot  blood  in  Druce's  body 
surged  to  his  head  on  hearing  the  ruffian 
thus  refer  to  Mary  Blakely.  But  he  con- 
trolled himself  with  an  effort  and  said: 

"You're  drunk,  Reed,  or  you  wouldn't 
talk  to  me  like  this.  Let  me  pass,  will 
you?" 

He  took  a  step  forward,  and  then  sud- 
denly stopped.  His  quick  eye  had  de- 
tected a  rustle  among  the  bushes  on 
each  side  of  Reed,  and  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  he  called  out  in  a 
loud,  firm  voice: 

"Sile  Baker  and  Jim  Lang!  Come 
out  and  show  yourselves!" 

He  had  spoken  on  a  conjecture,  know- 
ing something  of  Hank  Reed's  more 
intimate  associates.  But  he  guessed 
well.  There  was  a  brief  pause,  and  then 
the  brush  on  each  side  parted,  and  the 
two  men,  uncouth,  burly,  and  more  evil 
in  appearance  even  than  Reed,  stepped 
upon  the  scene;  a  little  abashed  at  the 


sheepish  manner  of  their  entrance,  but 
covering  it  with  a  bold  attempt  al  1  dus- 
ter. 

"And  what  is  your  business  with  me, 
gentlemen  ?"  said  Druce  contemptuous* 

ly,  "or  is  your  presence  here  merely 
accidental  ?" 

Reed,  who  had  been  momentarily 
taken  aback  by  the  schoolmaster's  ready 
detection  of  his  companions,  now  recov- 
ered himself,  and  with  an  oath  said: 

"Sile  and  Jim  are  here  to  see  fair  play, 

you.     I'll   show  you   there  ain't  no 

school  teachin'  nor  quire  singin'  about 
this." 

Druce's  blood  was  up.  "Fair  play!" 
he  said  with  cutting  contempt.  "The 
positions  in  which  I  discovered  them 
showed  that!  Neither  they  nor  you  kn<  >w 
the  meaning  of  the  words.  You  are 
three  to  one,  but  I  tell  you  once  for  all 
to  stand  out  of  my  path." 

They  made  no  response,  but  continued 
to  stand  in  the  road,  savagely  glowering 
upon  him.  He  saw  that  the  moment 
was  one  for  decisive  action,  and  rushing 
forward,  he  dealt  the  man  nearest  him, 
who  chanced  to  be  Baker,  a  blow  which 
took  effect  under  the  jaw,  sending  him 
floundering  out  of  the  path  into  the  deep 
snow.  With  his  left  hand  he  struck 
Reed  between  the  eyes,  and  that  worthy 
dropped  for  the  moment  to  his  knees, 
half-stunned.  Druce's  plan,  then,  was  to 
leap  over  his  body  and  dash  down  the 
road  to  the  nearest  houses;  for  he  knew 
he  stood  no  chance  against  the  three  if 
they  were  allowed  time  to  attack  him  in 
concert,  and  he  thought  it  no  shame  to 
transform  the  battle  into  the  more  equal 
one  of  wind  and  legs.  But  as  he  made 
his  spring,  his  feet  slipped  on  the  frozen 
path,  and  he  came  down  full  force  upon 
the  still  kneeling  Reed,  crushing  him  to 
the  earth  by  the  impetus  of  his  fall. 
Before  he  could  recover  himself,  Lang, 
who  had  retreated  a  step  at  the  sound  of 
the  blows,  was  upon  his  back,  tugging 
to  pinion  his  arms.  Druce  was  taken  at 
a  disadvantage,  but  he  took  a  mighty 
hold  of  Reed's  arms,  who  was  still  the 
undermost  man,  preventing  him  from 
joining  in  the  fight,  and  with  him  whirl- 
ing and  writhing  so  quickly,  that  Lang 
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did  not  dare  to  strike  for  fear  of  harm- 
ing his  companion.  Baker  had  now 
regained  the  path  and  rushed  to  the 
three  prostrate  forms,  only  to  be  re- 
ceived by  a  fearful  kick  from  Druce's 
boot,  that  sent  him  reeling  full  ten  steps 
backward.  He  rushed  again  to  the 
thick  of  the  fight,  and  this  time  was  suc- 
cessful in  throwing  his  weight  on  Druce's 
left  side.  Both  he  and  Lang  were  now 
pulling  with  might  and  main  to  separate 
Druce  and  Reed,  who  were  still  locked 
in  so  tight  an  embrace,  and  who  still 
continued  to  toss  and  roll  about  with 
such  dizzy  evolutions,  that  all  attempts 
at  blows  were  useless.  But  their  united 
strength  at  length  began  to  tell  upon  the 
endurance  of  the  schoolmaster.  His 
breath  came  louder  and  quicker,  and 
his  grasp  began  to  weaken  upon  his 
opponent.  Baker  and  Lang  continued 
to  tug  away  at  him,  and  with  one  final 
exertion  they  at  length  tore  him  apart 
from  Reed,  who,  bounding  to  his  feet, 
leaped  towards  the  now  overcome 
Druce,  every  finger  distended  in  the 
determination  to  throttle  the  life  out  of 
him.  But  he  met  with  an  unexpected 
obstacle.  A  fifth  form,  which  had  all  the 
time  been  nearing  the  spot  unperceived, 
amid  the  excitement,  now  stepped  upon 
the  scene,  and  a  fifth  pair  of  fists  were 
brought  into  active  play.  That  they 
were  no  light  ones,  was  at  once  evident 
by  Reed's  crashing  to  the  earth  like  a 
felled  ox,  and  lying  there  oblivious  of 
every  surrounding.  The  doughty  Baker 
and  Lang  no  sooner  saw  that  there  was 
a  chance  of  an  even  battle,  than  they 
released  their  man,  and  disappeared 
like  rabbits  through  the  snowy  foliage. 
Druce,  still  too  much  exhausted  to  do 
more  than  lean  against  a  tree  and  pant, 
gazed  at  his  rescuer  in  astonishment. 
He  found  him  a  man  large  and  strongly 
built  ;  muffled  in  an  overcoat  which 
almost  hid  his  face.  He  appeared  to  be 
past  the  middle  age,  as  the  glimpse 
afforded  of  his  hair  and  whiskers  showed 
that  both  were  inclined  to  greyness.  He 
now  approached  the  young  man,  and  in 
a  tone  of  concern,  said: 

"I'm   afraid  they  were  too  much  for 
you.     Did  they  give  you  any  hurt?" 


"No,"  gasped  Druce.  "Nothing  but 
a  few  scratches.  But  let  me  know  to 
whom  I  am  so  deeply  indebted?" 

"I  am  a  stranger  in  these  parts,"  re- 
plied the  new  comer,  "and  am  journey- 
ing to  Upton.  Perhaps  you  can  inform 
me  if  I  am  on  the  right  road.  But  see, 
this  man  is  rousing;  shall  we  secure 
him  ?" 

"No,"  said  Druce,  "let  us  walk  on 
and  leave  him  to  recover. ' '  Then  seeing 
the  stranger's  look  of  surprise,  he  added 
with  a  smile,  "This  is  not  a  robbery,  as 
you  may  have  imagined.  This  man  had 
a  private  grudge  against  me,  and  to- 
night, being  somewhat  under  the  influ- 
ence of  drink,  he  with  two  of  his  friends 
assaulted  me.  It  might  have  gone  hard 
with  me  had  not  you  come  up  as  you 
did.  But  thanks  to  you,  my  assailants 
have  the  worst  of  it.  This  fellow  will  be 
more  of  himself  when  he  recovers.  I 
do  not  care  to  prosecute  him." 

The  two  walked  along  together  for 
some  distance,  and  Druce  then  asked 
his  companion  if  he  were  not  traveling 
somewhat  late. 

"My  profession,"  replied  the  stranger, 
"compels  me  to  travel  at  all  hours.  I 
have  an  engagement  at  Upton  to-morrow 
morning  at  ten,  and,  missing  the  regular 
conveyance,  was  forced  to  make  the 
journey  afoot." 

The  schoolmaster  warmly  insisted  on 
his  companion's  accompanying  him  to 
his  house, promising  him  that  if  he  would 
accept  a  lodging  for  the  night,  he  would 
procure  him  a  conveyance  in  the  morn- 
ing which  would  bring  him  to  Upton  in 
ample  time  to  fill  his  engagement.  The 
stranger  hesitated,  but  finally  decided  to 
accept  the  offer,  especially  as  he  said  he 
had  already  walked  far,  and  was  fatigued 
and  half  benumbed  with  the  cold.  He 
was  soon  seated  beside  a  blazing  hearth, 
and  the  old  woman  who  acted  as  house- 
keeper for  Druce  speedily  set  before 
them  a  tray  of  steaming  viands. 

Druce  soon  found  that  his  guest  was 
no  ordinary  individual.  He  did  not  give 
his  name  nor  his  profession,  and  the 
schoolmaster  did  not  ask  for  either. 
But  his  manner,  a  certain  gentleness  and 
benevolence  in  his  air,  the  wide  acquaint- 
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ance  with  men,  and  devout  regard  for 
murals,  whirli  his  conversation  indicated, 
all  evinced    :i  character  not  common  in 

tin-  precincts  of  Wilier  Crick.  The 
stranger  was  hardly  less  impressed  by 
the  bearing  and  conversation  of  the 
young  schoolmaster,  and  the  two  sat  by 

the-  fireside  in  the  interchange  of  views, 
which  men  of  natural  refinement  and  a 
sympathy  of  temperament  always  find  so 
engrossing.  It  was  long  past  midnight 
when  Druce  showed  his  guest  to  the 
room,  which  had  been  prepared  for  his 
accommodation,  and  the  two  exchanged 
their  good-night  greetings  with  almost 
the  warmth  and  cordiality  of  old  friends. 
On  his  way  to  his  own  chamber,  some  time 
later,  Druce  was  arrested  by  the  sound 
of  the  stranger's  voice  issuing  through 
the  half-open  door.  Pausing  in  some 
surprise,  he  found  that  his  strange  visitor 
was  evidently  praying,  and  listening  to 
his  words,  he  heard  him  say  in  a  low, 
fervent  tone:  "Bless,  Oh  God,  the  mas- 
ter of  this  house,  and  bring  him  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  Truth."  More  puz- 
zled than  ever  at  the  character  of  his 
guest,  he  passed  on  to  '  his  room,  re- 
peating to  himself  the  words  he  had 
heard,  and  marveling  over  their  import, 
until  wearied  with  vain  speculation,  and 
the  somewhat  exciting  events  of  the 
day,  he  fell  asleep. 

As  for  Reed,  Baker  and  Lang,  they 
found  it  convenient  to  be  absent  from 
home  for  a  number  of  days.  They  were 
but  little  missed,  as  their  nomadic  habits 
were  too  well  known  to  excite  comment. 
Druce  made  no  remark  on  their  absence, 
and  the  three  worthies,  after  having 
learned,  somewhat  to  their  surprise,  that 
they  were  no  more  particularly  inquired 
after  in  Wilier  Crick  than  usual, ventured 
back,  and  by  degrees  assumed  their 
accustomed  places  in  the  village;  hut 
rather  avoiding  contact  with  the  school- 
master, and  nourishing  in  their  hearts  a 
hatred  all  the  more  bitter  that  it  was 
forced  to  burn  in  secret. 
ti. 

The  days  passed  swiftly  by.and  Wilier 
Crick  put  on  its  holiday  garb — the  garb 
that  has  grown  so  old  the  world  over, 
but  will  never  grow  old  fashioned.  School 


had  been  dismissed  until  some  date  a 
fortnighl  ahead,  to  a  period  which 
almost  seemed  indefinite  to  the  young- 
sters, because  of  its  being  in  a  new  year. 
Druce,  now  being  left  with  some  leisure 
upon  his  hands,  burnished  up  his  learn- 
ing, and,  in  the  good  old  fashioned  way, 
courted  sweet  Mary  Blakely.  He  was 
full  of  ambition,  and  if  he  mingled  study 
with  his  courtship,  it  was  because  it  was 
no  part  of  his  purpose  to  allow  his  wife 
to  be  immured  in  the  Egyptian  darkness 
of  Wilier  Crick,  while  there  was  the 
great  world  beyond,  in  which  they  might 
shine  and  labor  together.  Mary  was 
happy,  her  good  aunt  fairly  ran  over 
with  delight,  even  her  grim  uncle  found 
no  fault,  and  every  one  in  the  village, 
unless  Hank  Reed  be  excepted,  com- 
placently approved  of  the  match.  Mr. 
Reed  continued  to  chew  the  cud  of  his 
resentment  and  his  disappointment  in 
secret,  and  very  bitter  was  the  juice  he 
drew  from  the  mixture.  The  village 
choir,  with  Druce  and  Mary  at  their  head, 
had  been  busy  for  several  days,  giving 
the  old  church  its  annual  garb  of  green, 
— and  festooning,  garlands,  wreaths,  with 
here  and  there  somewhat  ricketty  letters 
of  green,  forming  divers  mottoes  upon 
the  walls,  made  the  interior  of  the  old 
church  a  scene  delightfully  warm,  um- 
brageous and  sweet  with  the  incense  of 
the  woods. 

Christmas  morning  came  at  last,  and 
the  church  was  crowded  as  it  had  never 
been  crowded  before;  the  deep  snow 
and  the  cold  weather  still  remained,  and 
being  favorable  to  travel,  the  space  out- 
side was  dotted  with  old  sleighs,  hand- 
some cutters,  and  vehicles  of  various 
sorts, in  which  people  from  the  surround- 
ing country  had  come  to  attend  the 
Christmas  service.  Parson  Steele's  stern 
countenance  almost  wreathed  itself  into 
a  smile  as  he  sat  and  contemplated  the 
gathering,  and  calculated  how  well  laden 
the  plates  must  return  from  such  a  not- 
able concourse.  The  choir  sang  as  it 
had  never  sang;  the  discourse,  mainly 
devoted  to  the  calamities  to  be  visited 
upon  the  wicked,  the  terrors  of  purga- 
tory, the  burning  lake  where  sinners 
eternally  writhe,  were  thundered  forth 
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as  with  the  words  of  inspiration;  sundry 
members  of  the  congregation,  whose 
lives  were  not  regarded  as  being  entirely 
spotless,  from  their  known  predilection 
to  other  people's  horseflesh,  were  noticed 
to  be  visibly  affected;  the  offerings  were 
bounteous;  the  final  anthem  was  ren- 
dered, and  the  parson  was  about  to 
rise  to  pronounce  the  closing  prayer, 
when  there  occurred  a  diversion  from  the 
expected  order.  This  was  occasioned 
by  the  parson  feeling  himself  poked  in 
the  back,  as  with  the  end  of  an  umbrella 
or  a  broom  handle. 

Upon  turning  sharply  around  to  see 
who  had  dared  to  take  this  freedom  with 
the  ministerial  person,  he  beheld  below 
him, through  the  railings  that  surrounded 
his  pulpit — Bob,  his  hired  man,  holding 
aloft  an  envelope,  with  numerous 
gesticulations  intended  to  convey  an 
idea  of  its  importance.  The  parson 
frowned  upon  his  man  with  a  visage  that 
seemed  to  portend  a  settlement  with 
him  at  no  distant  date  in  the  future,  but 
reached  down  and  received  the  missive. 
The  congregation,  which  had  begun  to 
loose  its  moorings  for  departure,  aware 
that  something  out  of  the  common  was 
going  on,  settled  itself  again,  and  gazed 
in  open-mouthed  wonder,  while  the  par- 
son tore  the  envelope  open  and  read  the 
note  it  contained.  His  countenance 
changed  as  he  progressed;  its  habitual 
sternness  deepened  into  a  frown,  almost 
a  scowl,  as  he  advanced  and  said  to  his 
expectant  listeners: 

"My  brethren  and  sisters:  I  have 
here  that  which  interests  you  all.  Our 
worthy  bishop  sends  me  word  that  his 
district  is  again  being  visited  by  those 
abominations  of  the  earth,  the  Mormons, 
and  that  one  of  them  known  as  Chester, 
or  'Preaching  Chester'  has  been  sent  to 
labor  around  Wilier  Crick  and  vicinity." 
A  low  buzz  of  comment  ran  through 
the  congregation  at  this  announcement. 
The  Mormons!  In  all  the  State  there 
was  no  section  where  the  prefessors  of 
that  religion  were  so  unpopular  as  in 
Wilier  Crick  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. Their  missionaries  had  met  with 
some  success  in  several  neighboring 
villages,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the 


resident  parsons  it  had  been  necessary 
once  or  twice  to  escort  them  out  of  the 
county,  and  to  warn  their  converts 
either  to  recant  or  follow.  On  such  occa- 
sions Wilier  Crick  had  furnished  its 
quota  of  volunteers,  who  had  departed 
and  returned  with  their  shot  guns  on 
their  shoulders  and  were  accorded  all 
the  honors  due  to  heroes.  But  no 
Mormon  had  ever  yet  found  his  way 
into  Wilier  Crick.  The  intelligence  now 
that  one  of  that  sect  might  be  expected 
to  invade  their  homes,  was  received  by 
the  congregation  much  as  if  it  had  been 
the  news  of  the  coming  of  a  horde  of 
vandals. 

The  parson  paused  long  enough  to 
perceive  the  effect  of  his  announcement 
upon  his  hearers,  and  in  his  harshest 
tones  he  said:  "It  is  not  necessary,  I 
hope,  my  brethren,  to  remind  you 
of  the  necessity  of  being  alive  to  the  evil 
that  our  bishop  points  out  to  us,  or  to 
warn  you  to  avoid  giving  shelter,  or 
countenance  to  any  of  those  calling 
themselves  elders  of  this  infamous 
church.  The  Word  says  to  us  'shun  the 
appearance  of  evil,'  and  we  are  further 
commanded  'If  you  have  any  unclean 
thing  among  ye,  smite  it  and  cast  it  out.' 
This  is  your  justification.  Remember  it 
I  say,"  he  exclaimed,  urging  himself  into 
a  fury  of  oratory,  "and  if  any  one  of 
those  calling  themselves  by  the  idolatrous 
name  of  Mormon  approaches  you,  remem- 
ber the  Holy  Book  their  doctrines  pro- 
fane;»  remember  the  homes  they  have 
broken  up;  remember  that  their  mission 
is  but  to  destroy " 

"God  forbid  that  I  should  remain 
silent  and  hear  His  work  thus  falsified!" 

These  words,  uttered  in  a  sonorous 
tone  from  the  back  of  the  room  and 
with  an  accent  as  if  they  were  spoken 
rather  in  soliloquy  than  with  the  design 
of  arresting  attention,  caused  the  ut- 
most amazement  in  the  congregation. 
There  was  a  sudden  swish  and  whin- 
made  by  the  turning  of  many  bodies, 
and  a  craning  of  necks  in  the  direc- 
tion whence  the  voice  proceeded.  The 
parson,  dumbfounded,  could  only  gaze 
in  speechless  wonder  at  the  man  who 
had  dared  to  interrupt  him  in  his   own 
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pulpit.  He  was  an  individual  some- 
what past  the  middle  age,  but  one  of 
commanding  presence,  and  with  a  figure 
still  strong  and  powerful.  He  had  risen 
from  a  chair  near  the  door,  and  now 
stood  in  an  attitude  of  humble  waiting, 
as  if  conscious  of  the  storm  that  was 
about  to  break  upon  his  head  and  ready 
to  receive  it.  The  parson  at  length 
recovered  himself  and  in  tones  of  wrath 
demanded:  "And  who  are  you,  sir,  that 
you  dare  thus  to  interrupt  the  service  of 
God?"  "It  is  in  His  service  that  1  do 
interrupt,"  said  the  stranger  devoutly. 
"I  am  the  representative  of  that  people 
you  have  so  slandered — unconsciously,  I 
trust.  I  am  that  Chester  of  whom  you 
have  spoken;  a  Mormon  as  you  say; 
and  a  servant  of  the  Living  God." 

There  was  a  momentary  hush  of  aston- 
ishment, succeeded  by  a  low  roar  like 
that  which  announces  the  coming  of  a 
distant  tempest;  the  parson  was  aghast 
at  the  temerity  of  the  Mormon;  women 
in  various  parts  of  the  room  were  stand- 
ing up,  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a 
being,  whom  they  almost  looked  upon 
as  belonging  to  another  order  of  crea- 
tion; the  older  heads  looked  uneasy  and 
whispered  together;  but  here  and  there, 
as  if  urged  by  a  common  understanding, 
young  men  arose  from  their  places  and 
went  quietly  and  slowly  towards  the 
door,  standing  there  in  a  group  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  stranger 
leaving  the  church.  The  older  persons 
in  the  congregation  recognized  in  these 
young  men  many  of  those  who  had  done 
service  in  expelling  the  Mormons  from 
neighboring  villages,  and  they  saw  there 
was  a  likelihood  of  trouble  ahead.  The 
stranger  himself  seemed  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  these  menacing  preparations, 
but  waited  until  some  measure  of  order 
was  restored  when  he  said  in  a  respect- 
ful but  firm  tone  of  voice:  "Sir,  I  arose 
to  correct  some  of  the  errors  you  gave 
utterance  to,  in  speaking  of  the  people 
you  call  the  Mormons.  If  you  will  con- 
sent to  my  addressing  the  people  for  a 
few  minutes " 

A  howl  that  shook  the  very  rafters  of 
the  old  church  interrupted  and  drowned 
Chester's  further  speech.     Oaths,  anath- 


emas, jeers,  threats,  and  groans  mingled 
with  each  other,  and  told  him  of  the 
sentiments  with  which  his  presence  was 
regarded.  He  waited  patiently  until 
the  pandemonium  of  cries  had  exhausted 
itself,  and  then  taking  his  hat  he  said: 
"I  see  there  is  no  desire  to  afford  me 
a  hearing.  But  I  came  to  this  village  to 
preach  the  doctrines  of  Him  whom  I 
follow,  and  my  mission  will  not  be  i  om- 
plete  until  I  have  done  so."  With  that 
he  turned  to  depart,  but  was  met  on  the 
first  step  with  such  a  howl  of  malev<  >1<  nee 
from  the  group  of  young  men  gathered 
at  the  door,  as  might  have  appalled  a 
man  less  steady  of  nerve.  He  stopped 
short  and  surveyed  them.  "No  violence 
in  the  church!  outside!  outside!" 
screamed  the  parson  from  the  pulpit, 
but  his  voice  was  alike  unheard  and 
unheeded  in  the  general  confusion. 

What  might  have  occurred  next,  but 
for  an  unforeseen  circumstance  there  is  no 
telling.  The  choir  was  more  amazed 
than  any  portion  of  the  congregetion,  to 
see  its  leader  rise  up  and  stalk  down  the 
aisle.  With  a  great  thump  of  the  heart, 
Druce  had  recognized  in  the  intrepid 
stranger  the  man  who  had  come  to  his 
rescue  the  night  he  had  been  assaulted; 
he  hesitated  but  one  second,  and  in  the 
next  he  was  by  the  side  of  the  Mormon, 
facing  the  throng  at  the  door,  and  his 
voice  could  be  heard  above  the  din 
ringing  through  the  whole  building. 

"Are  you  not  ashamed?  You  are  twenty 
to  one,  and  that  one  a  man  old  enough 
to  be  the  father  of  the  oldest  of  you. 
Let  him  pass,  I  say!" 

Another  astounded  pause  succeeded. 
It  was  broken  this  time,  however,  by  the 
voice  of  a  few  of  the  older  men,  and  not  a 
few  of  the  women,  who,  finding  the  school- 
master had  taken  the  lead,  backed  him 
up  by  uttering  ejaculations  of  sympathy, 
such  as  "fair  play,"  "give  him  a  chance," 
and  "let  the  man  go,  if  he  wants  to." 
These  sounds,  and  Druce's  action  in 
quietly  but  firmly  lifting  a  stripling,  who 
seemed  disposed  to  be  obstreperous, 
out  of  the  doorway,  had  their  effect,  and 
slowly  the  group  parted  and  fell  back, 
leaving  a  pathway  through  which  Chester, 
accompanied  by  the  schoolmaster,  took 
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his  departure.  The  congregation  broke 
up  in  confusion  without  more  ceremony, 
but  remained  in  or  about  the  church,  ex- 
citedly discussing  the  day's  sensation. 
All  thoughts  of  Christmas,  or  of  the  ser- 
vice they  had  come  to  enjoy,  were  driven 
as  completely  out  of  mind  as  if  they  had 
occurred  the  year  previous.  The  Mormon ! 
What  ought  to  be  done  concerning  him? 
Where  had  he  gone?  Did  he  mean  to 
carry  out  his  threat  and  attempt  to 
preach  in  Wilier  Crick?  These,  with  a 
hundred  other  similar  queries  were  the 
problems  that  now  excited  the  minds 
of  Parson  Steele's  congregation. 

In  the  meantime,  the  cause  of  all  the 
commotion,  with  the  schoolmaster,  was 
wending  his  way  towards  the  latter's 
house,  replying  to  the  torrent  of  ques- 
tions he  propounded,  and  remonstrating 
against  becoming,  for  the  second  time,  a 
burden  upon  his  hospitality. 

"My  profession,"  he  said,  "makes  me 
a  wanderer  and  a  partaker  of  the  bounty 
of  my  friends;  and  my  coming  to  your 
house  will  but  excite  them  against  you, 
and  cost  you — heaven  knows  how  much. ' ' 
But  Druce  would  take  no  denial.  He 
urged  to  his  friend  that  in  the  face  of  the 
public  sentiment,  his  safety  could  not  be 
assured  anywhere  else  than  under  his 
roof,  and  reminded  him  of  the  obliga- 
tion under  which  he  was  still  laid.  Thus 
importuned,  Chester  at  length  consented, 
and  the  two  were  turning  into  the  school- 
master's gate,  when  Mary  Blakely,  pale 
of  countenance,  came  swiftly  up  to  them. 
She  could  do  little  more,  in  her  fright, 
than  to  gasp  her  lover's  name.  Chester 
seeing  that  she  desired  to  speak  with 
his  companion,  retired  out  of  earshot. 
Druce  was  at  her  side  in  an  instant,  and 
tenderly  took  her  hand. 

"What  is  it,  Mary?  They  have  not 
frightened  you?"  he  said. 

"Oh  Stephen,"  she  said,  "you  will  be 
careful?  but  if  you  had  heard  what  I 
heard  them  saying  as  I  came  along,  I  am 
sure  you  would  see  the  need  of  being 
cautious." 

"I  promise  you  I  will  be  careful.  But 
Mary,  you  approve  of  what  I  did  to-day, 
do  you  not  ?" 

"Indeed  I  do;  we  all  do.    It  was  brave 


and  noble  in  you.  There  is  hardly  one 
of  the  singers  who  does  not  feel  that  if 
you  wished  it,  they  would  make  up  a 
choir  for  the  man's  preaching  services — 
that  is  if  he  holds  them." 

"It  was  kind  of  them,"  said  Druce,  "I 
will  speak  to  Mr.  Chester  about  it.  He 
is  to  be  my  guest,  you  know — at  least 
for  a  time." 

The  girl  replied  by  a  look  of  terror 
"your  guest?  will  it  be  safe  ?" 

"Mary,"  he  said  gravely,  "let  me  tell 
you  who  this  man  is,  then  blame  me  if 
you  can  for  giving  him  shelter.  You 
remember  the  night  of  the  trouble 
with  Hank  Reed.  I  have  told  you  of 
what  occurred  to  me  on  my  road  home 
that  night.  This  is  the  man  who  came 
to  my  relief,  and  whose  bravery  saved 
me  from — I  know  not  what  peril.'' 

"Stephen,"  she  replied  warmly,  "I  can 
not  blame  you,  you  have  acted  as  I 
would  have  had  you.  But  for  my  sake 
promise  you  will  be  careful." 

He  reassured  her  by  a  few  tender 
words  and  she  left  him  to  resume  her  way 
homeward,  while  he  went  to  rejoin  his 
guest.  Chester,  who  stood  at  some  dis- 
tance, though  he  could  not  hear  the 
words,  guessed  the  import  of  the  con- 
versation which  had  just  passed. 

"It  is  as  I  feared,  he  said  sadly,  "My 
presence  here  means  danger  to  you." 

"Pshaw,"  said  Druce  in  a  cheerful 
tone.  "There  are  none  that  you  and  I 
need  fear;  remember  the  night  I  first 
met  you.  There  are  three  of  them  at 
least  who  will  warn  these  others  against 
venturing  too  close  to  your  arm,"  and 
with  a  laugh  he  escorted  his  guest  into 
his  dwelling  place. 

That  afternoon,  the  excitement  in 
Wilier  Crick  increased  to  an  uproar  by 
the  prevalence  of  half  a  dozen  astound- 
ing rumors.  It  was  first  whispered  that 
the  Mormon  had  determined  on  holding 
his  "preaching"  that  night;  thatamajority 
of  the  school  trustees,  through  Druce's 
influence,  had  consented  fo  the  use  of 
the  school  house  for  the  purpose;  that 
at  least  one  half  of  the  members  of  the 
choir  had  signified  their  determination 
to  sing  at  the  "preaching"  under  Druce's 
leadership;  that  there  had  been  a  scene 
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between  Fanner  Blakely  and  liis  wife, 
Mary's  aunt  and  uncle,  because  the 
young  organist  had  boldly  announced 
her  determination  to  attend;  that  the 
old  gentleman  had  been  heard  to  declare 
in  wrath  fill  tones  that  he  would  put  her 
under  lock  and  key  if  she  thought  of 
such  a  thing;  that  the  dame  had  answered 
that  he  should  do  no  such  thing,  and 
that  her  husband  had  rejoined  by  threat- 
ening to  lock  her  and  her  neice  up  to- 
gether if  they  dared  dispute  his  authority. 
These  and  a  hundred  other  reports  flew 
about  the  town,  and  were  discussed  on 
corners,  in  vehicles,  and  in  houses — but 
nowhere  with  more  assiduity  than  in  the 
back  room  of  the  village  grocery  store, 
where,  despite  its  being  Christmas  day, 
a  few  choice  spirits  were  allowed  to 
linger  over  the  mugs  and  tables.  Here 
Hank  Reed,  with  his  lieutenants  and 
half  a  dozen  congenial  confreres  besides, 
sat  and  discussed  the  day's  wonders. 
Failing  in  his  attendance  at  church  that 
day,  as  was  his  wont  on  most  occasions, 
Mr.  Reed  had  only  been  recently  ap- 
prised of  the  identity  of  the  Mormon 
with  Druce's  rescuer  that  night,  and  of 
the  schoolmaster's  championing  the 
stranger's  cause.  He  rolled  the  news 
over  in  his  mind  as  he  would  have  done 
a  sweet  morsel  on  his  tongue,  and  fore- 
saw that  good  might  easily  be  made  to 
come  of  it — by  good,  meaning  bad  for 
Druce,  and  the  sweet  taste  of  revenge 
for  himself. 

All  these  rumors,  unlike  most  rumors, 
came  very  near  being  the  truth.  Druce 
had  at  first  tried  to  dissuade  the  mission- 
ary from  holding  any  "meeting"  in  Wilier 
Crick,  but  Chester's  resolute  answer 
that  he  could  not  depart  with  his  mis- 
sion unfulfilled,  soon  caused  him  to 
desist;  his  own  feeling  of  deep  obliga- 
tion to  the  man,  his  admiration  for  his 
courage  and  perseverance,  his  sense  of 
right  and  justice  and  the  indignation  he 
felt  that  the  solitary  stranger  should 
have  been  subjected  to  the  indignity  of 
the  scene  in  the  church,  all  impelled 
him  to  lend  the  Mormon  what  aid  he 
could  in  accomplishing  his  purpose. 
His  figure  had  accordingly  been  seen, 
bustling  with  energy  that  afternoon  in 


various  parts  of  the  village.  He  had 
called  at  Parson  Steele's  to  endeavor  to 
interest  him  in  the  stranger's  behalf,  only 
to  have  the  door  slammed  in  his  face;  he 
had  accepted  that  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  and  had  repaired  to  Mr. 
Buck,  one  of .  the  school  trustees,  and 
his  staunch  friend,  who  had  promised  to 
consult  the  other  two  trustees  regarding 
the  use  of  the  school  house;  he  had  dis- 
patched summons  to  those  of  the  singers, 
on  whom  he  thought  he  could  rely,  de- 
termined that  Chester  should  hold  forth 
in  his  own  house  if  the  larger  place  were 
refused,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  had 
returned  home,  expecting  momentarily  a 
call  from  Buck  with  the  school  trustees' 
decision. 

Promptly  at  four  o'clock  that  official 
rapped  at  the  schoolmaster's  door,  and 
was  admitted.  "It's  all  right,  Stephen," 
was  his  first  words,  "you've  got  the 
consent  of  two  out  of  three,  and  that's  a 
majority.  But  I  had  to  do  some  tall 
talkin',  I  tell  you,  to  work  it." 

"Who  objected?  Mr.  Dunyon  or  Mr. 
Blakely?" 

"Oh,  Blakely.  He  was  madder'n  a 
wild  Injun  at  the  thought  of  it.  Said  he 
would  resign  if  the  schoolhouse  went  fur 
sech  a  purpose.  There  warn't  no  use  in 
wastin'  time  on  him.  I  just  told  him  the 
majority  was  fur  you,  and  left  him  to 
cuss  it  out  to  hisself." 

"It  was  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Buck," 
said  the  schoolmaster,  "but  I  am  sorry 
all  the  trustees  could  not  have  been 
willing." 

"And  now,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Buck, 
"just  a  word  of  warnin'.  Tell  your 
preachin'  friend  to  be  keerful.  Hank 
Reed  and  a  lot  of  his  set  are  loadin'  up 
down  at  the  store,  and  they're  talking 
pretty  loud  about  what  they'll  do  with 
the  Mormon  if  he  tries  to  hold  a  meetin' 
here.  You  know  Constable  Green  aint 
worth  much  at  sech  times;  and  its  best 
for  one  to  look  out  for  hisself  in  times  of 
trouble." 

Druce  thanked  his  kind  friend  and 
escorted  him  to  the  door.  He  was  more 
troubled  that  Mary's  uncle  should  have 
been  so  hostile  towards  his  project,  than 
at  the  news  of  Hank  Reed's  threats,  but 
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hoping  that  he  would  be  able  to  justify 
himself  to  the  old  man  when  he  saw  him 
he  returned  to  his  guest.  But  he  was 
not  yet  to  be  allowed  to  rest  undisturbed. 
There  came  another  knock  at  his  door; 
something  more  peremptory  in  its  tone, 
this  time,  and  farmer  Blakely  himself, 
very  choleric  of  countenance,  an  um- 
brella in  hand,  which  he  handled  nerv- 
ously, stood  upon  the  door  step.  Druce 
extended  his  hand  and  bade  his  visitor 
come  in. 

"No  sir,  I  won't  come  in,  and  I  won't 
take  the  hand  of  no  man  as  behaves  as 
you've  done  this  day,"  said  the  farmer 
in  his  starchiest  manner.  "I  just  come 
here  to  say  this  much.  That  if  you  use 
our  schoolhouse  to-night  for  this  Mor- 
mon's preachin',  either  you  quits  as 
teacher,  or  I  quits  as  trustee.  So.  And 
furthermore.  You  will  please  to  drop 
the  acquaintance  of  my  neice,  Mary, 
from  this  on.  And  if  she  dares  to  come 
to  this  business  to-night,  she'll  find  my 
door  locked  agin'  her  when  she  comes 
back.  So."  And  with  that  the  farmer 
panted  and  halted  for  breath. 

"Mr.  Blakely,"  said  Druce  quietly, 
"my  conscience  acquits  me  in  this  mat- 
ter of  any  but  a  right  and  honorable 
motive.  My  dismissal,  I  shall  accept 
only  from  your  niece's  lips;  but  if  you  will 
convey  a  message  to  her  from  me,  you 
will  say  that  it  is  my  wish  that  she  does  not 
come  out  to-night  to  this  meeting."  Far- 
mer Blakely  turned  away  with  an  unintel- 
ligible growl,  not  deigning  to  waste  an- 
other word  upon  so  incorrigible  a  subject. 

The  night  came  at  last,  and  at  seven 
o'clock  nearly  every  bench  in  the  school- 
house  was  filled,  with  an  audience  which, 
it  must  be  said,  came  solely  out  of  cu- 
riosity to  see  and  hear  the  Mormon  who 
had  been  so  extensively  advertised.  He 
sat  in  the  teacher's  accustomed  place,  at 
the  head  of  the  room,  on  a  platform 
slightly  elevated,  and  in  front  of  him 
were  Druce  and  his  singers.  Mary 
Blakely  was  there  among  the  rest,  and 
when  Druce  had  eyed  her  reproachfully 
for  disobeying  his  wishes,  she  had 
answered  back  defiantly  that  she  was 
not  to  be  outdone  by  him  in  doing  good. 
He    managed    to    ask    her,    under    his 


breath,  whether  she  did  not  fear  her 
uncle's  wrath,  but  she  reassured  him  by 
stating  that  her  aunt  had  come  with  her, 
and  her  uncle  could  hardly  lock  the  door 
on  the  old  lady,  let  him  feel  as  he  might 
regarding  her. 

The  singers  had  just  ended  the  selec- 
tion— a  hymn  full  of  sweet  harmony, and 
breathing  of  warm  humanity,  and  Ches- 
ter had  advanced  to  the  front  of  the 
platform,  when  a  dozen  hulking  fellows, 
roughs  to  the  sinews,  stamped  in  at  the 
door,  and  with  noise  purposely  intensi- 
fied, walked  down  the  aisle  and  took  up 
a  position  directly  underneath  the 
preacher's  eyes;  there  was  so  much  open 
impudence  in  their  swagger,  so  much 
parade  in  their  entering  in  a  body  and 
seating  themselves  together,  that  every- 
one knew  at  once  that  their  visit  meant 
no  good.  Druce  eyed  them  narrowly, 
and  was  surprised  to  see  that  although  it 
was  the  gang  with  which  Hank  Reed 
had  been  carousing  all  day — that  worthy 
was  not  among  them — a  circumstance 
which  made  him  all  the  more  suspicious 
of  some  mischief.  Chester  waited  calm- 
ly until  the  last  one  of  the  troop  had 
with  difficulty  subsided  into  silence,  and 
then  commenced  his  address.  Of  all  he 
said  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  make 
mention;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he 
seized  command  of  his  audience  at  the 
outset,  and  those  who  came  to  scoff,  re- 
mained to  listen  spellbound.  He  dwelt 
with  rapidity  upon  the  character  of  the 
greatly  maligned  people  whom  he  repre- 
sented, and  then  passed  to  the  doctrines 
they  professed.  He  grew  eloquent  as 
he  unfolded  the  new  but  beautiful  tenet 
that  God  had  not  left  His  children  of  to- 
day less  favored  than  those  of  old,  when 
he  spoke  with  them  face  to  face  and  gave 
them  his  divine  commands;  he  dwelt 
with  scathing  denunciation  upon  the 
dogma  that  the  book  of  revelation  was 
forever  sealed,  and  that  the  great  Giver 
of  all  had  abandoned  his  children  and 
sealed  the  heavens  as  brass  to  their  cries; 
the  need  of  faith  and  repentance  for  sins, 
and  not  merely  repentance  by  the  lip, 
but  by  the  heart  as  well,  with  a  repara- 
tion for  all  evils  committed,  were  por- 
trayed in  vivid  colors;  and  through  all 
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and  around  all,  with  a  warm  passion 
which  charmed  his  roughest  hearers,  the 
preacher  threw  a  color  of  charity,  of 
human  sympathy  and  of  broad  philan- 
thropy that  proclaimed  the  wide  and  tol- 
erant Christianity  upon  which  his  religion 
was  based.  When  he  finally  closed  after 
nearly  two  hours  eloquent  pleading, there 
was  that  long-drawn  sigh  from  all  parts 
of  the  room  that  told  how  his  hearers 
had  been  enchanted,  and  on  every  hand 
arose  a  buzz  of  comment,  congratula- 
tion and  surprise. 

Druce  had  sat  through  all,  dazzled, 
bewildered  by  the  new  and  strange  doc- 
trines he  had  heard,  but  fascinated  both 
by  the  manner  of  the  individual  promul- 
gating them,  and  by  their  unanswerable 
force  and  consistency.  He  understood 
now,  he  said  to  himself,  the  meaning  of 
those  words  over  which  he  had  once  so 
marveled:  "and  bring  him  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Truth!"  Mary  Blakely  was 
hardly  less  impressed;  she  had  followed 
Chester  throughout  with  breathlessness, 
and  when  he  had  resumed  his  seat,  she 
turned  to  Druce  and  in  a  low  voice  mur- 
mured, "Is  it  not  wonderful  ?"  Roused 
from  his  reverie  by  her  words,  the  school- 
master answered  her  thoughtfully:  "It  is 
something  more,  Mary.  If  ever  man  spoke 
the  Truth,  since  the  Savior  walked  the 
earth,  that  man  has  spoken  it  to-night." 

Their  thoughts  were  suddenly  diverted 
from  Chester  and  his  words,  however, 
by  the  signs  of  activity  among  the  bench 
of  roughs,  who  sat  near  at  hand.  These 
gentry,  who  had  been  charmed  against 
their  will  by  the  eloquence  of  the  preach- 
er, had  manifested  unmistakable  symp- 
toms of  uneasiness  during  the  latter 
portion  of  his  remarks,  and  now  that 
they  were  from  under  the  thrall  of  his 
magnetism,  they  shuffled  about  in  their 
seats,  whispered  hastily  together,  and 
glanced  towards  the  windows  and  the 
door,  with  such  evident  disquiet,  that 
the  people  around  them  could  not  avoid 
noticing  that  they  were  on  the  wait  for 
something,  and  were  very  much  dis- 
turbed by  its  failure  to  appear.  Druce 
himself  was  puzzled,  and  in  his  mind 
connected  the  missing  Hank  Reed  in 
someway  with  the   roughs'    uneasiness. 


Nor  was  he  wrong.  The  truth  was  that 
over  their  tables  and  mugs  that  day, 
Reed  and  his  companions  had  concocted 
a  diversion  which  they  were  to  (any  into 

effect  during  the  meeting.  The  gang 
was  to  enter  as  it  had  done,  take  seats 
near  the  preacher,  and  Mr.  Reed,  who 

remained  behind,  at  some  point  during 
the  exercises,  was  to  send  a  cobble 
crashing  through  the  window,  which 
should  be  the  signal  for  his  companions 
to  turn  out  the  lights,  and  in  the  con- 
fusion that  would  ensue,  to  drag  the 
Mormon  and  the  schoolmaster  outside, 
where,  with  Mr.  Reed's  assistance,  they 
would  be  treated  to  a  course  of  what 
was  among  the  Wilier  Crick  boys  known 
as  "milling."  But  here  were  the  ser- 
vices rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  and  no 
sign  had  been  given  that  their  leader 
was  in  existence.  The  choir  were  ren- 
dering the  final  hymn — an  invigorating 
selection  that  sent  a  breeze  of  cheerful- 
ness through  the  room  and  into  the 
hearts  of  the  listeners,  but  no  sound  was 
heard  from  the  outside,  and  the  window- 
panes,  at  which  every  member  of  the  troop 
was  now  intently  glaring,  maintained 
their  white  and  undisturbed  frostiness. 

The  singing  closed,  and  unable 
longer  to  endure  the  suspense,  one  of 
the  gang,  who  chanced  to  be  Baker, 
started  for  the  door  with  a  view  to  in- 
vestigating what  had  befallen  their 
absent  chief.  But  at  the  door  he  en- 
countered Druce's  determined  front, 
and  the  words:  "No  one  passes  here 
until  the  final  prayer  is  said,"  though 
uttered  in  a  whisper,  were  sufficient  to 
deter  Mr.  Baker  from  carrying  his  design 
into  execution.  The  next  instant,  the 
congregation  had  arisen,  and  the  words 
of  prayer  were  being  said.  The  "amen" 
was  no  sooner  uttered  than  Baker,  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  gang  closely  at  his 
heels,  their  long  suspense  aggravated 
into  absolute  panic,  broke  pell  mell  for 
the  grocery  store,  where  they  had  left 
their  leader.  Here,  all  was  explained. 
Lying,  profoundly  oblivious  of  the  issues 
at  stake,  his  head  upon  a  table,  his  arms 
stretched  before  him,  they  found  Mr. 
Reed  buried  in  the  sweet  sleep  of  utter 
and  rouseless  intoxication.     Loud  were 
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the  oaths  of  disgust  showered  upon  him, 
as  they  tried  to  bring  him  back  to  con- 
sciousness; the   Mormon   could   still  be 
found  at  the  schoolmaster's  house,  they 
urged  among  themselves,  and  the  job 
might  still   be  carried  into  effect.     But 
without  Reed,  who  had  been  the  prime 
mover  in  the  design, no  one  would  stir, and 
after  a  few  vain  attempts  to  rouse  him,  the 
project  was  abandoned,  and  a  vote  was 
carried  to  pass  the  night  where  they  were. 
Druce  himself,  fired  by  the  doctrines 
of  the  preacher,  had  high  hopes   of  the 
effect   his  eloquence    might   produce  in 
the    village.      But  he  was   destined  to 
learn  how  fickle  and  evanescent  a  thing 
is  the  popular  mind,  especially  when  it 
has  come  to  be  swayed  by  prejudice  and 
the    influences    of    sectarianism.     Next 
day  the   "preaching"  was  the  common 
topic,  but  once  out  from  under  the  spell 
of  Chester's  eloquence,  the  prejudices  of 
nfany    returned  ;     these    feelings    were 
strengthened  and  intensified  by  parson 
Steele,  who  learning  with  alarm  and  hor- 
ror of  the  principles   the   Mormon   had 
advanced,  circulated  busily  through  the 
village,    denouncing   his   views  as  blas- 
phemy of  the  wickedest  sort,  and  all  his 
claims  as  the  direst  and  blackest  false- 
hoods.    He  revived  every  malicious  re- 
port that  had  ever  been  told  concerning 
the  Mormons  and  their  "dark  and  bloody 
land. ' '  And  said  openly  that  were  Wilier 
Crick  possessed  of  one  half  the  spirit  of 
her  sister  villages,  the  Mormon  would  not 
be  allowed  to  pollute  the  neighborhood 
half  an   hour  by   his   presence.     Druce 
returned   home   indignant,  but   not   dis- 
couraged.    Chester  himself  received  the 
news  of  the  popular  feeling  without  sur- 
prise; it  was  with  him,  he  said,  as  it  had 
been  with  His  Master,  "He  came  not  to 
bring  peace,  but  a  sword  into  the  world," 
and  his  long  experience  told  him  that 
Error  did  not  fall   down   and   worship 
Truth  until  the  two  had  fought  a  hard 
and  bitter  conflict.     He  was  accustomed 
to  accept  literally  the  saying:  "Blessed 
are  ye,  when  men  shall  persecute  you  for 
my  sake,"   and  fortified  with  this  con- 
solation, the  world's  taunts  and  revilings 
only  glanced  off  his  armor,  and  passed 
him  harmlesslv. 


There  were  no  more  meetings  held  in 
the  school  house,  but  at  Druce's  home 
the  preacher  continued  to  explain  to  the 
few,  whose  convictions  and  courage  were 
equal  to  the  task  of  making  him  the 
visit,  the  doctrines  and  principles  he 
professed.  At  such  gatherings  the 
schoolmaster,  and  to  his  delight,  Mary 
Blakely,  accompanied  some  times  by 
her  aunt,  were  most  absorbed  students. 
The  news  of  these  more  private  meet- 
ings, being  circulated  through  the  vil- 
lage, intensified  the  hatred  already  en- 
tertained of  the  preacher;  strange  tales 
were  told  of  the  terrible  and  mysterious 
scenes  enacted  at  the  little  gatherings; 
Parson  Steele  was  heard  to  declare  that 
things  happened  there,  which  not  many 
years  before  would  have  caused  all  the 
participants  to  be  burned  for  witchcraft 
— and  rightly  enough  too.  Druce's 
popularity,  which  had  so  long  remained 
fast  with  him,  now  began  to  wane;  peo- 
ple averted  their  eyes  when  they  met 
him,  or  returned  his  salute  with  studied 
coldness.  Two  days  after  the  school 
house  occurrences,  a  curt  note  from  the 
parson  informed  him,  that  as  long  as  he 
harbored  the  evil  one  in  his  home  and 
until  he  renounced  his  heretical  errors, 
the  care  of  the  choir  could  not  be  en- 
trusted to  his  hands.  On  the  same  day, 
his  old  friend,  Mr.  Buck,  waited  on  him, 
and  with  a  long  face  informed  him  that 
Farmer  Blakely,  whose  rage  against  him 
had  not  by  any  means  abated,  had  talked 
Mr.  Dunyon  over  to  his  views,  and  a 
majority  of  the  trustees  had  now  decided 
that  Druce  should  not  be  allowed  to 
resume  school  after  the  holidays.  All  these 
disasters  he  bore  with  equanimity,keeping 
his  own  counsel,  well  knowing  the  distress 
the  news  would  have  caused  his  friend. 
One  morning  Chester  on  going  to  the 
schoolmaster's  front  door,  found  pinned 
to  it  a  square  piece  of  brown  paper,  upon 
it  an  odd  device  rudely  fashioned  thus: 
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He  took  the  paper  thoughtfully  to  Mr. 
Druce,  who  tore  it  up  and  angrily  threw 
the  pieces  into  the  fire.  This  was  all  the 
notice  bestowed  upon  what  had  been  a 
thought  of  Hank  Reed's, who  had  hoped 
by  that  stroke  of  enterprise  to  recover 
his  lost  ground  in  the  eyes  of  his  associ- 
ates. He  partially  succeeded  in  this, 
and  emboldened  and  flattered  by  their 
praise,  set  his  mind  to  work  on  other 
schemes  for  terrorizing  the  obnoxious 
pair. 

Chester  began  to  see  that  the  time 
was  approaching  when  it  would  be  folly 
for  him  to  longer  remain  where  he  was. 
To  do  him  justice,  it  must  be  said  that 
he  was  fully  aware,  or  nearly  so,  of  all 
that  his  presence  had  cost  his  friend; 
but  he  saw  the  deep  impression  the 
principles  he  had  enunciated  had  made 
upon  Druce,  and  perhaps  upon  the  girl 
he  loved,  as  well,  and  counting  them 
both  as  souls  too  precious  to  be  aban- 
doned, he  still  remained  and  labored,  in 
the  firm  and  conscientious  belief  that 
that  which  he  was  able  to  offer  them 
would  more  than  compensate  for  all  they 
might  be  forced  to  renounce. 

Next  day  as  Druce  was  passing  through 
the  village  his  attention  was  arrested  by 
a  group  of  men  staring  at  a  placard 
nailed  on  a  fence.  Pausing  to  note  the 
occasion  of  the  gathering,  he  read  the 
following: 

"Shott  gunns  have  drove  out  lying  Mormons 
before  this  and  can  do  it  agin.  Them  that 
shelters  them  will  fare  the  same. 

"Willer  Crick  Bucks  (Shott)." 

Druce  said  not  a  word,  but  elbowing 
his  way  through  the  crowd,  he  tore  the 
placard  down,  and  reduced  it  to  atoms 
before  the  gaze  of  everyone;  he  then 
marched  off,  leaving  those  behind  him 
in  absolute  and  dazed  silence.  Some 
there  were,  however,  who  went  straight- 
way to  Hank  Reed  and  related  to  him 
the  circumstance  of  the  schoolmaster's 
defiance.  Hank  in  turn  swore  a  mighty 
oath  that  the  thing  had  gone  far  enough; 
he  first  spent  half  an  hour  in  cleaning 
his  shot  gun,  and  then  went  to  seek 
Parson  Steele. 

A  dozen  people  were  grouped  about 
the   missionary'  that    night    in    Druce's 


house;  they  counted  nearly  all  the 
friends  left  either  him  or  the  schoolmas- 
ter in  the  village;  and  all  were  eagerly 
advising  the  two  to  delay  no  Longer  in 
Leaving  the  village  where  so  much  danger 
threatened  them.  While  they  were  thus 
consulting,  the .  door  opened  and  Mary 
Blakely,  pale  and  excited,  entered  the 
room.  Druce  went  to  her  tenderly,  sur- 
prised at  her  exhibition  of  emotion. 
"Oh  Stephen,"  she  said,  "I  fear  some- 
thing terrible  to-night,  both  for  you  and 
Mr.  Chester."  Everyone  looked  at  her 
in  surprise. 

"It  may  be  only  my  fancy,"  she  said 
half  hysterically,  "but  just  before  dark 
to-night  Silas  Baker  and  Jim  Lang  rode 
up  to  my  uncle's  with  guns  on  their 
shoulders.  They  called  him  out,  and 
after  a  little  whispering  together,  my 
uncle  swore  a  great  oath,  and  taking  his 
gun  and  saddling  his  horse  he  rode  off 
with  them.  My  aunt  tried  to  find  out 
where  he  was  going,  but  he  only  told 
her  savagely,  that  if  either  she  or  I 
stirred  out  of  doors  to-night,  he  would 
make  us  repent  it,  and  rode  off.  We 
feared  it  meant  danger  for  you  both,  and 
I  have  run  all  the  way  to  tell  you." 

This  intelligence  made  the  friends  of 
Chester  and  Druce  re-double  their  efforts 
to  persuade  them  to  fly.  Even  the  good 
Mr.  Buck,  who  was  present,  counseled 
them  that  mischief  was  abroad,  and 
must  not  be  trifled  with  too  far.  The 
missionary  was  thoughtful,  but  made  no 
response.  Druce  totally  refused.  To  leave 
his  home  at  the  bidding  of  a  set  of  mid- 
night cowards,  who  dared  not  even  make 
themselves  known,  he  said  bitterly,  was 
something  that  no  man  of  spirit  ought  to 
think  of.  Perhaps,  too,  the  presence  of 
Mary  Blakely's  pale,  sweet  face,  and  the 
thought  of  leaving  her,  incited  his  heart 
to  rebel  against  the  suggestions  of  his 
friends. 

The  preacher  at  length  arose  and  said 
with  something  of  a  sigh:  "My  friends, 
let  us  unite  our  hearts  in  prayer.  Wis- 
dom has  before  now  been  vouchsafed  to 
those  who  throw  themselves  and  their 
cares  upon  His  mercy."  So  down  they 
all  reverently  knelt,  and  amid  the  deep- 
est silence,  the  flickering  fire  on  the  huge 
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hearth  making  strange  shadows  of  their 
forms,  the  missionary's  earnest  voice 
poured  forth  its  supplications  to  the 
Maker  of  all.  The  "amen"  was  hardly 
sounded  when  Mr.  Buck  was  on  his  feet 
and  at  the  window. 

"You'll  excuse  me,"  he  said,  with  his 
quaint  accent  on  the  pronoun,  "but  I 
couldn't  hardly  wait  for  the  finish. 
'Pears  to  me  the  time  for  prayin'  is  past, 
and  the  time  for  action  is  come.  Listen 
to  that."  He  opened  the  window,  and 
in  the  distance  could  be  heard  the  regu- 
lar fall  and  rise  of  horses  hoofs,  mingled 
with  the  faint  clink  of  trappings  that  told 
the  animals  were  ridden  by  armed  men. 

"Now  see  here,"  said  Mr.  Buck,  wip- 
ing his  forehead  with  more  haste  than  he 
had  ever  been  known  to  manifest  in  all 
his  life  before,  "I've  looked  for  this, 
and  seen  it  comin'.  They're  not  in  sight 
yet,  but  them  sounds  tell  that  they'll 
be  on  the  top  of  the  hill  any  second. 
From  there  they  can  get  here  in  two 
minutes  if  they're  amint  to.  I'll  go  out 
to  the  gate  and  hold  'em  while  you  slip 
across  lots  to  my  place.  There  you'll 
find  my  Dan  sittin'  in  the  two  seated 
buggy,  holdin'  a  span  of  sorrels  that 
nothin'  in  this  county  can  touch.  Be  off 
with  you  for  the  Lord's  sake,  and  may  He 
see  you  safe  over  the  county  line.  There 
you  can  take  the  cars  and  shift  fur  your- 
selves." '•' 

Chester  walked  up  to  Druce  and  tak- 
ing his  hand  said:  "My  friend,  the  time 
for  making  your  choice  has  arrived. 
Will  you  go?" 

"My  heart  is  with  you,"  replied  the 
schoolmaster  in  a  low  voice.  "But 
think  of  Mary,  to  leave  her- " 

Chester  regarded  his  friend  a  moment 
with  the  keenest  sympathy.  Then,  as 
if  struck  by  a  sudden  idea,  he  crossed 
to  the  chimney  piece  where  Mary  sat, 
pale,  but  suddenly  calm  in  the  presence 
of  danger,  and  taking  her  hand  said: 
"Mary,  you  love  Stephen  Druce?" 
The  girl  looked  up,  and  seeing  there  a 
face  beaming  with  all  a  father's  sympa- 
thy, she  replied  without  faltering,  "Yes." 

"Is  your  love  the  love  that  braves  all, 
faces   dangers,    forsakes    everything    to 
cleave  to  its  object?"     She  replied  fer- 
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vently,  "I  would  lay  down  my  life  for 
him." 

"Then  cast  your  lot  with  him.  I 
have  the  authority  to  unite  you.  Be  his 
wife  now,  and  come  with  him— with  me 
to  open  a  new  life  in  a  happier  home." 

The  girl  uttered  a  low  startled  cry. 
Druce  had  risen,  pale  with  suppressed 
excitement.  But  Mr.  Buck  gave  them 
no  time  for  discussion. 

"Its  the  most  sensible  thing  that's 
been  said  to-night, ' '  he  exclaimed  warmly. 
"You've  got  two  minutes — not  a  second 
more.  What  are  you  hesitating  about 
girl?  With  your  uncle  ridin'  as  fast  as 
he  can  come  with  that  murderous  gang, 
and  your  sweetheart  holdin'  out  his  arms 
to  you — it  hadn't  ought  to  be  hard  to 
choose." 

Druce  was  at  the  girl's  side  and  took 
her  hand.  "Mary,"  he  said  tenderly 
"can  you — dare  you " 

She  held  out  both  her  hands,  and  looked 
at  him  with  eyes  full  of  trust  saying,  "If 
you  wish  it,  yes." 

And  so  they  were  married;  and  never 
were  nuptials  more  oddly  celebrated.  As 
the  preacher  took  his  book  in  hand,  Mr. 
Buck,  all  aglow  with  excitement,  con- 
veyed the  news  that  the  troop  of  riders 
had  reached  the  summit,  that  they  num- 
bered at  least  twenty,  and  that  their  gun 
barrels  could  be  seen  glittering  in  the 
moonlight.  The  words  that  united  the 
pair  were  soon  uttered  and  amid  a  con- 
fusion of  hasty  farewells,  of  injunctions 
on  the  preacher's  part,  of  promises  on 
the  part  of  those  he  left,  of  tearful 
messages  from  Mary  to  her  kind  aunt, 
of  promises  from  Mr.  Buck  to  assume 
charge  of  the  few  possessions  Druce  left 
behind — their  departure  was  taken,  and 
the  young  pair's  strange  honeymoon 
entered  upon.  They  left  through  one 
door  as  good  Mr.  Buck  emerged  from 
the  other  to  meet  the  riders  in  front;  and 
so  well  did  he  hold  them  in  parley  that 
the  refugees  had  cleared  five  miles  of 
the  road  behind  the  famous  sorrels, 
before  Hank  Reed  and  his  followers  had 
insisted  on  entering  the  house.  The 
spectacle  of  a  quiet  gathering,  mainly  of 
females,  encircled  about  the  schoolmas- 
ter's hearth,  was  all  that  saluted   their 
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gaze;    and  after  a  vain  search  through 

the  house,  and  various  strong  express- 
ions of  rage  unsatisfied,  they  vented 
their  pent  up  feelings  by  discharging 
their  fire  arms  into  the  air,  riding  through 
the  village  with  terrific  whoops — fright- 
ening several  highly  respectable  families 
into  a  condition  of  palsy — and  so  dis- 
persed with  a  groan  for  the  schoolmas- 
ter, and  a  final  yell  of  confusion  to  all 
Mormons. 

•X-  #  #  *  *  * 

All  this  happened  a  number  of  years 
ago;  and  since  then  a  happy  home  in 
one  of  the  most  favored  spots  of  that 
land,  which  Chester  so  loves  to  call 
"Zion,"  has  risen  over  the  heads  of 
Stephen  and  Mary  Druce.    At  that  home 


it  may  be  imagined,  no  one  is  a  more 
frequenl  or  more  welcome  visitor  than 
their  missionary  friend,  or  as  the  children 
call  him  "Uncle  Chester."  Christinas, 
in  particular,  is  a  day  that  always  finds 
him  at  the  Druce's  fireside;  and  when 
the  youngsters  gather  around  his  knee, 
and  showering  their  presents  upon  him, 
demand  to  know  what  Santa  Clans  has 
brought  him  for  a  Christmas  gift,  he 
points  to  their  father  and  mother — who, 
standing  together,  fondly  regard  the 
group  from  across  the  room,  and  rever- 
ently replies: 

"My  Great  Santa  Claus  gave  me  one 
Christmas, a  gift  beyond  price  and  beyond 
purchase;   a  pair  of  precious  souls." 

Horace  G.  Whitney. 
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Methodism  originated  in  England  in 
J739-  John  Wesley,  the  founder,  was 
born  at  Epworth  June  17,  1703.  His 
father,  Reverend  Samuel  Wesley,  was  a 
man  of  wisdom  and  piety,  and  was  care- 
ful to  train  his  children  for  high  attain- 
ments in  knowledge  and  virtue.  His 
mother,  Susannah  Wesley,  was  endowed 
with  superior  qualifications  of  practical 
genius  and  worth.  These  parents  early 
impressed  their  children  with  the  import- 
ance of  a  thorough  education  and  with 
sentiments  of  profound  reverence  for  the 
Author  of  their  being.  The  name  Meth- 
odist was  applied  to  John  Wesley  and  his 
brother  Charles  and  their  associates  in 
1729,  while  he  was  Fellow  of  Lincoln 
College  and  student  and  tutor  of  Oxford 
University.  A  rude  youth  of  Christ's 
Church,  observing  the  exact  regularity 
of  their  lives  and  religious  habits,  char- 
acterized them  as  "a  new  set  of  Method- 
ists," in  allusion  to  a  class  of  ancient 
physicians  distinguished  by  that  name. 
Mr.  Wesley  himself  refers  the  origin  of 
Methodism  to  three  distinct  periods.  He 
says;  "The  first  rise  of  Methodism  was 
in  November,  1729,  when  four  of  us  met 
together  at  Oxford.  The  second  at 
Savannah,  America,  April,  1736.  The 
last  was   at   London,  May  1,  1739,  when 


forty  or  fifty  of  us  agreed  to  meet  to- 
gether every  Wednesday  evening,  in 
order  to  enjoy  free  conversation,  begun 
and  ended  with  singing  and  prayer. ' '  This 
was  the  origin  of  Methodism,  first  in 
England  then  in  America.  The  corner- 
stone of  the  first  Methodist  meeting- 
house the  world  ever  saw  was  laid  at 
Bristol  May  12,  1739. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago 
the  first  Methodist  sermon  was  preached 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  minis- 
ter was  a  common  mechanic;  the  congre- 
gation consisted  of  five  persons;  the 
place  of  meeting,  a  private  room  in  a 
humble  tenement,  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  After  the  ser- 
mon preached  by  Philip  Embury,  the 
five  persons  were  enrolled  in  a  class, 
and  this  was  the  origin  of  Methodism  on 
the  American  continent.  Its  origin  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  was  as  humble  as 
that  of  Christianity  itself  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  before.  And  human  reason 
would  have  anticipated  as  little  from  the 
one  as  from  the  other.  The  unordained 
and  unlicensed  preacher  is  now,  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1SS6,  represented  by 
twenty-seven  thousand  four  hundred 
traveling  and  about  twenty-five  thousand 
local    preachers,   counting    the    various 
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organizations.  The  little  congregation 
of  five  is  represented  by  over  four  mil- 
lion bona  fide  members,  three  million 
Sunday  school  children,  and  ten  million 
adherents,  including  all  the  branches  of 
the  Methodist  family  in  America. 

The  first  Conference  of  American 
Methodism  that  exercised  in  any  respect 
the  functions  of  an  authoritative  or  leg- 
islative body  met  in  Baltimore,  Decem- 
ber 25,  1784.  Reverend  Thomas  Coke, 
LL.D.,  and  Francis  Asbury  were 
chosen  presidents  and  twelve  others  were 
elected  and  ordained  elders.  At  this 
conference,  known  as  the  Christmas 
Conference,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  organized,  being  the  first 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States.  The  "Articles  of  Reli- 
gion," at  present  governing  this  church, 
were  adopted  at  that  time.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  intention  of 
Mr.  Wesley  in  regard  to  his  relation  to 
the  new  organization  of  the  American 
"societies,"  it  at  once  assumed  in  fact 
the  functions  of  an  independent  body. 
It  did  indeed  resolve  that  "during  the 
life  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wesley  we  acknowl- 
edge ourselves  his  sons  in  the  Gospel, 
ready  in  matters  belonging  to  church 
government  to  obey  his  commands;" 
but  the  superintendents  appointed  by 
him  were  accepted  or  chosen  by  vote  of 
the  conference,  and  made  amenable  to 
it,  not  to  Mr.  Wesley. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is 
the  largest  body  of  Methodists  in  the 
world.  There  are  at  present  one  hundred 
and  ten  annual  conferences,  13  bishops, 
12,969  itinerant  or  traveling  preachers, 
12,650  local  preachers,  nearly  2,000,000 
members  and  probationers,  '  1,938,000 
teachers  and  scholars  enrolled  in  twenty- 
two  thousand  Sunday  schools.  There 
are  twenty-two  thousand  one  hundred 
church  buildings,  costing  from  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  each,  and  aggre- 
gating a  probable  value  of  over  seventy 
million  dollars.  There  are  over  seven 
thousand  parsonages  and  homes  for  min- 
isters, valued  at  ten  million  dollars.  There 
are  in  the  educational  department  of  the 
church     ninety-six    classical    seminaries 


and  female  colleges,  with  property 
valued  at  some  three  million  dollars, 
and  with  some  thirteen  thousand  stud- 
ents. Besides  these  there  are  forty-five 
colleges  and  universities  for  the  higher 
education,  with  about  fourteen  thousand 
students,  and  property  valued  at  nearly 
five  million  dollars,  and  endowment  of 
over  five  million  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  There  are  also  ten  theological 
schools,  with  six  hundred  and  twenty 
students,  property  and  endowment 
valued  at  over  a  million  dollars. 

The  publishing  department  of  the 
church  is  a  vast  field  of  influence.  There 
are  properties  owned  in  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Fran- 
cisco, etc.,  aggregating  in  net  value 
one  million  six  hundred  and  fifty  thous- 
and dollars.  The  total  business  trans- 
acted by  these  houses  annually  is  little 
less  than  two  million  dollars.  Since 
May,  1848,  the  sales  of  books  and  per- 
iodicals, etc.,  have  amounted  to  nearly 
forty  million  dollars.  There  were  issued 
during  the  year,  of  books,  723,398  vol- 
umes, containing  230,172,396  pages;  and 
tracts,  504,900,  containing  4,947,350 
pages.  The  journals  of  the  church  con- 
sist of  ten  weekly  papers,  with  a  circula- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  copies.  There  are  several 
other  Methodist  papers  published  as 
conference  or  private  enterprises,  but 
not  official  organs  in  the  sense  of  general 
conference  recognition.  There  are  pub- 
lished one  hundred  and  eighteen  thous- 
and three  hundred  copies  of  77?^  Sunday 
School  Journal,  and  of  other  Sunday 
school  literature  over  one  million  copies. 
Another  great  institution  of  the  church 
is  the  "Board  of  Church  Extension." 
After  twenty-one  years  of  existence  it 
has  a  loan  fund  of  half  a  million,  and  an 
annual  income  of  over  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  with  the  aid  of  which 
about  two  churches  every  working  day 
of  the  year  are  built  in  the  frontier  settle- 
ments and  the  south  of  our  own  country. 

While  the  chief  centre  and  strength  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  in  the 
United  States,  her  development  is  being 
extended  over  the  entire  world.  Her 
mission   fields    are    in     Africa,     China, 
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Corea,  Germany,  Japan,  India,  Mexico, 
Bulgaria,  Italy,  South  America,  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Sweden,  together  with 

tin- domestic  missions  in  the  States  and 
Territories  of  the  Union.  The  Mission- 
ary Society  has  been  a  little  over  half  a 
century  in  operation,  during  which  time 
it  has  raised  and  disbursed  about  twenty 
million  dollars.  The  General  Mission- 
ary Committee  for  the  distribution  of 
this  fund  is  composed  of  forty  ministers 
and  laymen,  including  the  bishops.  It 
meets  annually  in  New  York.  At  its 
last  meeting  $i,oS9,So8  were  appropri- 
ated for  the  year.  Half  of  this  sum  is 
for  work  in  foreign  lands,  the  other  half 
for  missions  in  the  United  States.  Utah 
receives  twenty-one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  All  appropriations  and 
expenditures  of  mission  funds  must  be 
accounted  for  and  audited  annually. 

Two  periods  of  decrease  in  member- 
ship are  found  in  the  history  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  first 
was  in  the  decade  ending  with  1850.  It 
was  owing  to  the  secession  of  the  South- 
ern Conferences  in  1846 — a  movement 
made  in  the  interest  of  American  slavery, 
and  designed  to  throw  around  the  system 
the  sacred  sanctions  of  religion.  It 
carried  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  482,945  members  and 
1,283  ministers.  The  second  decrease 
was  between  i860  and  1865,  a  result  of 
the  great  rebellion.  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  always  been  the 
decided,  outspoken  friend  of  the  Ameri- 
can, Union.  Witness  these  words  of  the 
martyred  President  Lincoln,  in  reply  to 
a  delegation  of  ministers  sent  from  the 
General  Conference  in  1864,  during  our 
terrible  civil  war,  to  bear  the  greetings 
of  the  church  to  the  honored  chief  magis- 
trate, and  assure  him  of  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  the  same  in  the  dark  and 
bloody  strife,  "Gentlemen:  In  response 
to  your  address,  allow  me  to  attest  the 
accuracy  of  its  historical  statements, 
endorse  the  sentiments  it  expresses,  and 
thank  you,  in  the  nation's  name,  for  the 
sure  promise  it  gives.  Nobly  sustained 
as  the  government  has  been  by  all  the 
churches,  I  would  add  nothing  which 
might     in    the    least    appear    invidious 


against  any.  Yet,  without  this,  it  may 
fairly  be  said,  that  the  Methodist  epis- 
copal Church,  not  less  devoted  than  the 
best,  is  by  its  greater  numbers,  the  most 
important  of  all.  It  is  no  fault  in  others 
that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
sends  more  soldiers  to  the  field,  more 
nurses  to  the  hospitals,  and  more  prayers 
to  heaven  than  any.  God  bless  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church!  bless  all 
the  churches !  and  blessed  be  God,  who 
in  this  our  great  trial,  giveth  us  the 
churches!"  Hence  the  honorable,  though 
still  lamentable  consequences  of  the  war 
was  that  thousands  of  her  soldier-mem- 
bers were  slain  upon  battle-fields,  died 
in  hospitals  and  camps,  or  rebel-prisons 
— by  which  the  membership  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  de- 
creased between  i860  and  1865. 

Methodism  in  America  accepted  the 
doctrinal  standards  of  England  as  re- 
ceived and  declared  in  the  lifetime  of 
Mr.  Wesley.  These  consist  of  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's Notes  on  the  New  Testament  and  a 
series  of  fifty-three  sermons  preached 
between  the  years  173S  and  1747,  begin- 
ing  with  the  discourse  on  salvation  by 
faith  and  ending  with  the  one  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Whitefield.  The  Articles  of 
Religion  as  laid  down  in  the  Book  of 
Discipline  are  mainly  an  abridgment  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England  with  the  traces  of  Calvinism, 
Romanism  and  Ritualism  eliminated. 
Mr.  Wesle\r,  however,  never  regarded 
himself  as  departing  from  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England  as  taught  in 
the  Articles  of  Faith  and  Homilies. 
He  unceasingly  proclaimed  his  adherence 
to  them.  The  doctrinal  basis  of  Method- 
ism is  the  freedom  of  the  human  will; 
the  utter  inability  of  man  to  atone  for 
his  own  sins  and  to  renew  his  own  heart; 
a  universal  atonement,  based  on  justifi- 
cation by  faith;  a  present,  full  and  com- 
plete salvation,  enjoyed  in  the  heart,  by 
the  witness  of  the  Spirit  and  attested  by 
a  godly  life;  the  danger  of  apostasy  and 
the  duty  of  final  perseverance;  that  sal- 
vation is  placed  by  the  grace  of  God 
within  the  reach  of  every  soul ;  that 
every  true  believer  may  be  made  per- 
fect in  love  in^this  life,  and  thus  stand 
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perfect  and  complete  in  all  the  will  of 
God,  and  be  preserved  blameless  unto 
the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

When  Mr.  Wesley  began  to  form  sep- 
arate societies  in  England  they  were 
composed  mostly  of  persons  belonging 
to  the  Established  Church,  and  only  one 
condition  was  required  of  those  who  de- 
sired admission,  namely,  "A  desire  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to  be 
saved  from  their  sins."  To  ascertain 
whether,  indeed,  such  a  desire  was  real- 
ly genuine  certain  tests  and  duties  were 
laid  down  as  the  proof  of  their  genuine- 
ness. Hence  it  was  required  of  all,  who 
purposed  continuing  in  these  societies, 
that  they  should  evince  that  desire,  first, 
by  doing  no  harm,  by  avoiding  evil  of 
every  kind;  secondly,  by  doing  good, 
and  as  far  as  possible  to  all  men;  thirdly, 
by  attending  upon  all  the  ordinances  of 
God,  such  as  public  and  private  worship 
and  devotion.  Under  these  general 
heads  there  were  many  particular  duties 
specified  and  required.  "All  of  which," 
says  Mr.  Wesley,  "we  are  taught  of  God 
to  observe,  even  in  His  written  word, 
which  is  the  only  rule  and  the  sufficient 
rule,  both  of  our  faith  and  practice;  and 
all  these  we  know  His  spirit  writes  on 
truly  awakened  hearts.  If  ther^  be  any 
among  us  who  observe  them  not,  who 
habitually  break  any  of  them,  let  it  be 
known  unto  them  who  watch  over  that 
soul,  as  they  must  give  an  account. 
We  will  admonish  him  of  the  error  of 
his  ways,  we  will  bear  with  him  for  a 
season,  but  then  if  he  repent  not  he  hath 
no  more  place  among  us."  When  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  organ- 
ized in  America  these  rules  were  incor- 
porated into  her  system,  and  continue  to 
be  terms  of  membership  in  her  com- 
munion. Any  person  desiring  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  is  received  on  trial  by  the 
preacher  and  assigned  to  a  class, his  name 
being  enrolled  as  a  probationer.  At 
the  end  of  six  months  the  candidate  is 
eligible  to  full  membership,  provided  he 
has  walked  worthily  and  comes  recom- 
mended by  the  stewards'  and  leaders' 
meeting;  but  not  until  he  has  been  exam- 
ined before  the  whole  church  and  °:iven 


satisfactory  evidence  of  his  faith  and 
life  and  purpose,  having  been  previously 
baptized.  The  purpose  of  this  proba- 
tion is  twofold;  First,  To  give  the  candi- 
date opportunity  to  fully  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  doctrines,  duties  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  church  before  assuming  the 
obligations  of  full  membership.  Second, 
To  give  the  church  reasonable  time  to 
judge  of  his  faith,  life  and  purpose.  Any 
member  of  any  other  orthodox  church, 
in  good  standing,  may  be  admitted  at 
once  into  full  membership  in  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  on  presenting  satis- 
factory testimonials.  Members  of  the 
church  may  at  any  time  dissolve  their 
connection  by  voluntarily  withdrawing, 
and  those  moving  from  one  society  to 
another  are  entitled  to  a  letter  of  com- 
mendation. The  church  may  for  proper 
cause  exclude  a  probationer  without 
formal  trial,  but  all  full  members,  ac- 
cused of  immoral  conduct,  are  to  be 
brought  to  trial  before  a  committee  of 
not  less  than  five  members  of  the  church. 
The  preacher  in  charge  presides  at  the 
trial,  decides  all  questions  of  law  and 
sees  that  exact  minutes  of  the  proceed- 
ings and  the  testimony  are  kept.  If 
the  accused  be  found  guilty  by  a  majority 
of  the  committee,  he  shall  be  expelled. 
Trials  and  expulsions  may  be  had  for 
other  causes  of  unchristian  conduct. 

The  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  are  the  chief  pastors  or 
general  superintendents.  Their  super- 
vision is  not  diocesan  as  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  but  general  in  char- 
acter. They  are  elected  by  the  General 
Conference,  to  which  body  they  are 
amenable  for  their  official  acts  and  their 
conduct.  They  are  chosen  for  life,  but 
can  be  deposed  for  cause.  There  is  no 
specified  number — at  present  there  are 
thirteen  for  the  whole  church.  Their 
powers  are  limited,  their  duties  are 
many.  They  preside  at  the  annual  con- 
ferences throughout  the  world,  alternat- 
ing from  year  to  year,  hence  of  necessity 
they  are  world-wide  travelers.  The  pas- 
toral charges  and  circuits  of  an  annual 
conference  are  grouped  into  districts, 
and  over  each  district  a  presiding  elder 
is  appointed  annually  by  the  bishop  in 
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charge  of  the  conference.  It  is  his  duty 
to  travel  over  his  district  once  a  quarter, 
and  hold  the  quarterly  conferences. 
Each  station  or  circuit  has  a  preacher  in 
charge,  who  receives  his  appointment 
annually  from  the  bishop.  Thus  each  of 
the  thirteen  thousand  traveling  preachers 
is  appointed  every  twelve  months,  but 
not  until  his  character  has  been  exam- 
ined and  passed  by  his  conference. 

The  General  Conference  is  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  and  only  law-making  body 
in  the  church.  It  meets  once  in  four 
years,  and  is  composed  of  about  four 
hundred  delegates,  ministerial  and  lay, 
from  the  one  hundred  and  ten  annual 
conferences  throughout  the  world,  and 
having  as  members  of  its  body,  Ameri- 
cans, Africans,  Asiatics,  and  Europeans. 
It  can  change  or  repeal  the  entire  "Book 
of  Discipline,"  except  what  is  guarded 
by  the  "Restrictive  Rules."  These  rules 
protect  the  standards  of  doctrine,  the 
episcopacy,  the  plan  of  itinerant  general 
superintendency,  the  right  of  ministers 
and  members  to  trial  if  charged  with 
heresy  or  moral  guilt,  the  "Book  Con- 
cern," and  a  fund  called  the  "Charter 
Fund."  In  certain  cases  the  church  can 
empower  the  General  Conference  to 
make  changes  in  the  "Restrictive  Rules," 
but  it  cannot  revoke,  alter,  or  change 
what  are  known  among  Methodists  as 
the  "Twenty-seven  Articles  of  Religion," 
nor  establish  any  new  standards  or  rules  of 
doctrine  contrary  to  those  already  estab- 
lished. Up  to  1S72  the  whole  law-making 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  ministers.  At 
that  time  they  divided  it  with  the  laymen 
by  giving  the  latter  two  delegates  from 
each  Annual  Conference  having  more 
than  one  ministerial  representative.  In 
addition  to  making  laws,  hearing  appeals 
and  complaints,  the  General  Conference 
elects  bishops,  missionary  and  church 
extension  secretaries;  book  agents  for 
New  York  and  Cincinnati;  secretaries 
for  the  several  denominational  societies  ; 
editors  for  the  "Quarterly  Review," 
and  "Christian  Advocates"  at  New  York, 
Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco, 
Sunday  school  and  tract  publications, 
and  "Zion's  Herald,"  Boston. 


The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  be- 
gan mission  work  in  Utah  in  1S70.  The 
place  of  meeting  was  a  hall  over  a  livery 
stable  in  Salt  Lake  City.  At  the  close 
of  the  present  year,  1886,  the  aggregate 
probable  value  of  church  and  school 
property  in  Salt  Lake  City  is  about  sev- 
enty thousand  dollars.  Add  to  this, 
property  owned  at  Ogden,  Corinne,  Hy- 
nim.I'.righam,  Heber,  Park  City,  Murray, 
Bingham,  Tooele,  Stockton,  Grantsville, 
Provo,  Spanish  Fork,  Santaquin,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Moroni,  Spring  City,  Ephraim, 
Richfield,  Klsinore,  Beaver,  Frisco,  and 
the  total  probable  value  of  all  the  Meth- 
odist property  in  Utah  will  exceed  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Day  and 
Sunday  schools  are  established  in  some 
twenty  settlements,  and  from  one  thous- 
and to  one  thousand  two  hundred  chil- 
dren are  being  instructed  by  some  thirty- 
five  or  forty  teachers.  The  one  mission- 
ary of  sixteen  years  ago  is  now  repre- 
sented by  twenty,  scattered  over  wide 
fields;  and  the  membership  of  a  dozen 
has  increased  to  over  four  hundred. 
The  closing  year  has  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  history  of  the  mission  in 
Utah.  There  has  been  a  marked  ad- 
vance in  nearly  every  department  of  the 
work.  The  coming  year  looks  hopeful. 
The  Parent  Missionary  Society  has  just 
appropriated  twenty-one  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars;  the  Board  of  Church 
Extension  eight  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars.  The  Woman's  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  about  nine  thousand  dollars, 
and  from  other  sources  at  least  four 
thousand  dollars.  Total,  forty-three 
thousand  dollars,  with  which  to  sustain 
and  advance  the  work  in  the  year 

Returning  again  to  Methodism  in  gen- 
eral, we  find  that  in  the  United  States, 
there  are  twenty-seven  thousand  four 
hundred  itinerant  ministers,  twenty-live 
thousand  local  preachers,  and  over  four 
million  members.  Including  those  of 
Canada,  England  and  the  world,  the 
itinerant  or  traveling  ministers  number 
35,600;  local  preachers,  44,935;  and  mem- 
bers 5,585,000.  The  Methodist  popula- 
tion, represented  by  these  figures,  as  more 
or  less  under  the  teachings  and  influence 
of  this  church,  is  estimated  at  twenty-five 
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millions,  or  nearly  half  as  many  people 
as  these  United  States  contain.  This 
result  shows  that  to-day  Methodism  is 
world-wide.  The  sun  never  sets  upon 
her  work.  Not  only  have  England  and 
the  United  States  witnessed  her  endeav- 
ors, but  her  boundaries  are  enlarging 
everywhere.  In  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
in  France  and  Germany,  in  Scandinavia 
and  Switzerland,  in  Italy  and  Bulgaria, 
in  India  and  Africa,  in  China  and  Corea, 
in  Japan  and  Australia,  in  Mexico  and 
South  America,  her  standard  has  been 
raised  and  her  missionaries  are  toiling. 
Great  have  been  her  achievements ; 
great  are  her  opportunities ;  and  great 
must  be  her  responsibilities.  May  her 
sympathies,  with  all  that  love  God,  never 
cease  to  be  as  broad  and  catholic  as  are 
her  fields  of  operation!  May  she  ever 
be  just  and  generous  to  all  churches  and 
to  all  Christians !  May  she  be  true  to 
her  own  mission,  and  zealous  in  her  own 
work,  to  the  glory  of  God  in  Jesus  name! 
Amen.  Thomas  C.  Iliff. 


OUR   NATIVE   BIRDS. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  movement 
for  the  protection  of  American  birds,  re- 
cently started  by  the  Ornithologists' 
Union,  has  been  very  generally  taken  up 
by  both  the  daily  and  weekly  press.  It 
is  only  in  this  way  that  a  public  senti- 
ment can  be  created  against  the  present 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  birds,  which 
characterizes  every  part  of  the  country 
where  the  birds  and  man  come  in  contact 
with  each  other.  The  classes  to  whom 
this  appeal  for  the  life  of  the  innocent 
songsters  must  be  made  are  so  widely 
different  that  probably  on  no  other  issue 
could  they  be  named  in  the  same  con- 
nection. It  is  odd  that  the  first  and 
strongest  appeal  must  be  made  to  those 
whom  we  would  suppose  to  be  the  nat- 
ural defenders  of  the  birds,  the  women 
of  the  country. 

Yet  so  remorseless  has  been  the  war 
which  the  gentler  sex  has  indirectly 
waged  against  these  feathered  visitors, 
that  it  has  acquired  the  unenviable  title 
of  belonging  to  the  "dead-bird  wearing 
gender."  It  is  estimated  that  five  mil- 
lion birds  are  annually  sacrificed  for  the 


personal  decoration  of  the  women  of  the 
United  States.  If  every  woman  who 
contemplates  decorating  her  next  bon- 
net with  stifled^songsters  would  reflect, 
that  with  thousands  of  others  indulging 
in  the  same  barbarous  fancy,  there  will 
soon  be  no  birds  left  to  gratify  either 
personal  vanity  or  he  better  love  of  bird 
companionship  before  they  have  been 
rendered  mute  and  lifeless,  we  think  it 
would  be  easy  to  persuade  her  to  substi- 
tute some  more  fitting  decoration.  Other 
causes  are  also  helping  to  depopulate 
our  groves  and  forests.  Many  birds 
which  do  not  secure  protection  under  the 
game  laws  now  existing  in  nearly  every 
State  are  being  killed  for  food,  and  each 
year  the  list  is  extended.  Our  markets 
are  already  stocked  with  such  great  va- 
riety that  there  seems  absolutely  no  ex- 
cuse for  this  slaughter. 

Not  only  are  the  adult  birds  destroyed, 
but  the  eggs  are  consumed  in  large  quan- 
tities. And  then  there  is  the  traditional 
small  boy,  whose  instinct  is  to  kill,  if  we  are 
to  believe  what  we  are  told — but  there  is 
another  side  to  his  nature.  If  his  sympa- 
thies are  once  enlisted, he  is  a  most  loyal 
champion,  and  will  do  good  battle  in  the 
cause  to  which  he  devotes  himself.  If 
the  bird  protection  societies  can  win 
over  this  impetuous  little  advocate,  they 
will  lose  a  very  destructive  enemy  and 
gain  a  very  active  friend. 

Though  the  list  of  bird  destroyers  is 
by  no  means  exhausted,  we  have  space 
only  to  refer  to  one  other  class,  those 
who  collect  for  scientific  purposes.  This 
is  perfectly  legitimate,  and  requires  a 
much  less  number  of  birds  than  is  usual- 
ly accredited  to  it.  In  all  the  museums 
of  the  country,  both  public  and  private, 
there  cannot  be  more  than  half  a  million 
birds — one-tenth  the  number  annually 
demanded  by  fashion.  There  are  also 
egg  collectors,  whose  apparent  cruelty 
in  robbing  the  nest  of  its  treasured  con- 
tents is  entirely  justified  by  the  strictly 
scientific  use  to  which  the  eggs  are  put. 
But  there  are  just  now  numbers  of 
pseudo-scientists  all  over  the  coun- 
try, who  are  influenced  simply  by  the 
prevalent  mania  for  collecting  any- 
thing   and'  everything,    without   regard 
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to  their  ability  to  make  it  valuable. 
These  people  kill  birds  by  the  score, 
and  steal  eggs  by  the  dozen,  and 
make  a  collection,  but  the  absence  of 
classification  or  an  attempt  at  complete- 
ness prevents  it  from  having  any  value 
whatever. 

So  many  reasons  conspire  to  make  a 
plentiful  bird  life  desirable,  that  the 
question  of  why  we  should  protect  it 
seems  to  answer  itself.  For  purely  utili- 
tarian reasons,  as  a  check  upon  the  in- 
sects harmful  to  vegetation,  the  birds 
deserve    our    protection.      Even    those 


birds  which  have  themselves  a  bad  repu- 
tation as  garden  marauders  destroy  more 
insect  enemies  than  garden  products. 
Not  one  can  be  shown  to  be  wholly  in- 
jurious. 

And  as  a  pleasing  and  beautiful  form 
of  natural  life,  nothing  surpasses  the 
sociable  little  house  birds  or  the  wilder 
dwellers  in  the  woods.  To  have  broad 
meadows  and  country  lanes  devoid  of 
the  cheerful  song  of  birds  and  noisy  only 
with  the  monotonous  whirr  and  buzz  of 
insect  life,  would  be  to  rob  them  of  one 
of  their  greatest  charms. — Selected. 


THE   WEDDING   OF  THE   KING. 

O'er  all  the  earth  the  human  tribes  waged  warfare,  man  to  man, 
Like  fires  that  sweep  the  prairies  wild,  their  ruthless  passion  ran. 
O,  not  alone,  the  Heathen's  hate,  spurned  mercy,  fear,  or  right, 
Their  Christian  brothers  led  the  way  like  lions  in  their  might. 
Earth's  mighty  trees  bore  on  their  trunks  the  wounds  of  shot  and  shell, 
And  dainty  flowers  and  waters  clear,  the  blood  stain  bore  as  well. 
Beside  his  tent,  upon  his  bow  and  spear,  the  dark  man  slept, 
And  sleepless  watch,  beside  the  wall,  the  white  faced  sentry  kept. 
And  women's  songs  were  turned  to  tears  beside  their  children's  beds, 
Too  often,  prayer  was  hushed,  to  hear  the  flames  hiss  o'er  their  heads. 
Ah,  nowhere  on  the  earth  might  these  find  hours  of  peace  again, 
Since  war  had  loosed  her  hounds  in  hordes,  o'er  mountain,  forest,  plain. 

As  though  aghast  at  deeds  of  men,  the  skies  hung  dark  and  low, 
Nor  answered  to  the  wind  and  rain,  the  once  bright,  glorious  bow. 
All  nature  seemed  at  variance  with  her  established  laws, 
And  earthquake's  terrors  broke  between  the  tempest's  fitful  pause. 
Now  lurid  gleamed  through  heavy  clouds  the  lightning's  vivid  flame, 
And  in  the  once  blue  arch  above,  strange  signs  of  nature  came. 
The  heavy  seas  far  inland  rolled  their  waves  of  gloom  and  death, 
And  farther  backward  rose  in  clouds  the  plague's  black,  poison  breath. 

O,  all  the  hearts  of  men  grew  sick,  at  last,  with  deeds  of  sin, 
And  bowed  in  fear  before  the  power  that  mocked  their  souls  within: 
Their  puny  wrath  that  laid  in  wreck  the  work  of  ages  old, 
Lay  prone  before  the  Mightier,  that  man  could  not  control. 
Then  came  the  time  of  penitence,  and  hope  of  death  to  some, 
While  others  still  their  Maker  mocked,  or  in  despair  were  dumb. 

Yet,  far  away  in  mountain  vales  one  kingdom  stood  alone, 

From  ev'ry  land  they  gathered  there  around  its  steadfast  throne. 

Lo !  peace  and  plenty  blessed  their  land,  firm  faith  their  spirits  thrilled ; 

There  the  distressed  found  in  their  midst,  justice  and  love  fulfilled. 

In  ministrations  diligent  they  stood  a  noble  band, 

And  watched  unshrinking  through  the  storm,  the  Father's  guardian  hand. 

There  came  at  last  to  weary  earth  a  time  of  rest  once  more, 
Like  the  blest  ease  that  comes  to  man  when  fever's  work  is  o'er ; 
A  partial  peace  like  that  which  rests  in  homes  where  one  has  died, 
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For  suffering  ended.     Ah,  this  hush  of  hearts  on  every  side! 

Yet  slowly  strength  and  peace  returned,  the  lonely  cry  was  stilled, 

And  myriad  souls  looked  up  to  learn  the  way  the  Father  willed. 

The  skies  once  more  shone  bright  and  clear,  yet,  in  their  endless  blue, 

Came  wondrous  signs  that  Saints  adored,  and  knew  their  portent  true. 

The  wandering  winds  strayed  idly  by,  as  troubadours  of  old, 

For  love  of  all  things  beautiful,  in  blissful  pleasure  strolled; 

Rains  that  refreshed  the  thirsty  earth,  fell  soft  as  evening  dew, 

And  snows  that  cloaked  the  mountains  old,  no  icy  coldness  knew. 

The  bright  winged  creatures  dreamily  went  lilting  all  along, 

The  flowers  were  fairer,  and  more  sweet,  each  creature's  voice  and  song. 

The  humbled  tribes  of  every  land  their  loyal  homage  brought, 
And  came,  to  gaze  of  wond'ring  men,  the  Lost  Tribes  vainly  sought. 
One  message  blest,  reached  every  heart  and  ruled  in  every  land, 
The  Gospel's  high  and  kingly  power  prevailed  on  every  hand. 
O,  earth  in  peace  and  beauty  drest,  ne'er  was  so  bright  before, 
Since  human  ills  and  nature's  frowns  were  ended  and  no  more. 

There  came  a  day,  a  lovelier  than  man  remembered  yet, 

When  gathered  in  fraternal  love  His  chosen  children  met. 

A  glorious  tower,  not  built  by  hands,  reached  up  from  earth  to  sky, 

Its  summit  hid  in  fleecy  clouds  that  veiled  it  from  the  eye. 

Long  waited  there  the  faithful  band  in  silence  and  in  prayer, 

Till  flesh  was  weary ;  then  a  sound  of  music  rent  the  air. 

Quick  raised  each  eye  to  whence  it  came,  when  through  the  riven  blue, 

The  flash  of  golden  instruments  burst  on  the  watchers'  view. 

Those  golden  harps !  their  thrilling  strings  spoke  to  the  trembling  soul, 

Those  golden  trumpets !  loud  and  clear,  they  swelled  above  the  whole ; 

The  blest  musicians,  as  they  stood  in  trailing  robes  of  white, 

The  raptured  singers — lifting  up  their  faces'  pearly  light ; 

They  led  adown  a  winding  stair  from  tower's  height  to  base, 

A  wondrous,  radiant  pageant  of  heavenly  power  and  grace. 

Behind  their  white  feet  followed  One,  most  glorious  to  view, 

Celestial  beauty  in  His  form,  yet  gentlest  movement  too; 

Those  eyes  that  read  all  human  thought  and  blessed  each  trembling  soul, 

O,  every  heart  bowed  down  within  in  ecstacy  untold! 

Then  followed  still  a  solemn  throng  in  even  step  and  time, 

And  chanted  in  one  chorus  grand  a  hymn  of  joy  sublime. 

They  stepped  upon  the  rude,  brown  earth,  the  throng  below  joined  in, 

And  followed  to  a  Temple's  door,  where  all  was  light  within. 

The  clasp  and  kiss  of  parted  souls  united  once  again, 

The  riven  veil  twixt  life  and  death,  twixt  Zion's  past  and  then! 

For  rusted  chains  that  martyrs  wore,  their  golden  crowns  were  wrought, 

For  women's  tears  o'er  martyrs  shed,  lo,  priceless  pearls  were  brought. 

O,  that  was  wondrous  joy,  indeed,  too  vast  for  human  tongue, 

And  through  it  all,  in  harmony,  the  glorious  words  they  sung! 

Around  the  table  gathered  all,  the  Church  above,  below; 
The  marriage  supper  oft  foretold  by  prophets  long  ago. 
There  was  no  light  of  moon  or  sun,  or  golden  censers  bright — 
There  was  no  need — the  Bridegroom  was  their  living  life  and  light. 
No  gate  was  closed,  for  only  they  whose  right  it  was  came  in, 
There  was  no  danger  and  no  tears,  for  all  were  pure  from  sin. 
They  who  had  suffered  for  His  sake  drank  wine  with  him  again; 
Lo,  earth  was  free,  her  Lord  was  here,  her  King,  the  Prince  of  men. 

Augzista  Joyce  Crocheron. 
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THE  LOYAL  LEAGUE. 
The  "Loyal  League  of  Utah"  is  the 
name  of  an  organization,  whose  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws,  oaths  and  obligations, 
have  recently  been  published.  They 
exhibit  the  fact  that  a  secret  society  has 
been  formed  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
using  every  means  within  its  power  for 
the  disintegration  and  destruction  of  the 
Mormon  people  as  a  political  and  religious 
body.  It  has  enrolled,  so  its  advocates 
assert,  over  three  thousand  members, 
and  has  branch  societies  in  many  of 
the  towns  and  cities  of  the  Territory. 
Among  its  members  it  is  supposed  that 
there  are  some  who  have  a  name  among 
the  Latter-day  Saints,  or  who,  at  least, 
are  regarded  as '  friends  of  the  people. 
As  we  look  upon  this  organization  and 
those  identified  with  it,  they  are  openly 
declared  enemies,  who  regard  every 
advantage  they  can  take  as  legitimate  in 
the  warfare  they  propose  to  wage  against 
us;  hence  those  who  assume  to  be 
friends,  but  are  yet  identified  with  this 
society,  can  but  be  looked  upon  as 
traitors,  and  should  be  regarded  with 
suspicion.  There  should  be  no  con- 
fidence placed  in  them,  and  as  fast  as 
they  are  discovered,  they  should  be 
ostracized  from  the  society  of  our  people 
and  looked  upon  as  enemies  to  us. 
While  we  would  prefer  to  regard  all  men 
as  friends,  and  our  motto  be  "Peace  and 
good  will  to  man  on  earth,"  it  is  vain  to 
cry,  "Peace,  peace,"  when  there  is  no 
peace;  and  the  first  law  of  nature,  self- 
defense,  proclaims  in  the  ears  of  those 
who  regard  religion  as  sacred,  and  the 
preservation  of  home  a  duty,  the  necessity 
of  discrimination,  when  an  avowed  enemy 
confronts  us,  and  its  sneaking  emissaries 
are  set  as  spies  among  us  to   deceive. 


allure  and  lead  away  from  our  ranks 
converts  to  their  own. 

If  it  is  justifiable  for  a  society  like  the 
"Loyal  League  of  Utah"  to  be  formed 
among  us  to  oppose  and  fight  us,  to  rob 
us  of  our  liberties,  despoil  our  homes  and 
confiscate  our  property;  it  is  far  more 
justifiable  that  we  organize  in  a  manner 
that  shall  be  effective  to  preserve  these 
sacred  rights,  and  guard  ourselves  against 
attacks  that  may  be  made  upon  us.  The 
young  men  of  this  Territory  can  wield  a 
wonderful  power,  and  exert  an  influence 
that  may  be  felt,  by  unitedly  turning  their 
faces  against  every  temptation  these  ene- 
mies present  before  them,  condemning 
their  nefarious  plots  as  the  extremity  of 
wickedness  and  profanation.  We  should 
develope  within  our  own  ranks  a  love  of 
human  liberty,  a  sacred  regard  for  the 
rights  of  all  men,  to  worship  God  and 
practice  religion  according  to  their  con- 
sciences. We  should  hold  these  rights 
as  invaluable,  and  contend  for  them  to 
our  life's  end;  and  from  the  moment  we 
discover  a  person  or  an  organization 
arrayed  against  their  perpetuation,  we 
should  regard  that  person  or  organization 
as  an  enemy  to  humanity,  and  treat  it 
accordingly. 

If  there  are  any  among  us  who  harbor 
to  their  hearts  the  vain  delusion  that 
those  who  are  not  for  us  are  not  against 
us,  the  times  in  which  we  live  will  reveal 
to  them  how  gross  their  error  is.  The 
contrary  is  the  truth.  It  has  been  so 
from  the  beginning  of  this  latter-day 
work;  it  will  continue  so  until  the  victory 
of  truth  over  error,  of  God  over  Satan, 
shall  be  won.  We  need  look  for  no 
other  condition  to  prevail.  It  has  not 
been  so  ordained;  and  we  will  look  in 
vain  for  the  neutral  ground,  where  we 
may  seek  to  shield  ourselves  from  the 
enmity  of  the  wicked,  and  retain  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  righteous. 
We  must  be  one  thing  or  the  other;  and 
these  times  will  cause  those  who  may  be 
standing  on  the  fence  to  speedily  take 
position  on  one  side  or  the  other.  It  is 
the  one  thing  that  makes  the  persecutions 
that  our  people  are  suffering  tolerable, 
that  we  know  they  will  result  in  drawing 
the  line,  exposing  and  casting  out  the 
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hypocrite,  detecting  the  spy  and  reveal- 
ing on  the  housetops,  that  which  should 
cause  those  who  are  unworthy  to  be  cast 
out  from  among  us.  Until  these  things 
shall  be-  consummated,  and  we  shall  be 
pure  within,  the  purposes  of  Almighty 
God  must  fail  of  accomplishment.  This 
is  a  cause  in  which  virtue,  honor,  truth, 
and  the  love  of  God  shall  prevail  over 
corruption,  dishonesty,  and  obedience 
to  the  devices  of  Satan,  and  involves 
uprightness  of  conduct  and  sincerity  of 
purpose  in  those  who  are  engaged  in  it. 


In  view  of  the  position  our  people 
take  on  the  subject  of  round  dancing, 
and  the  effort  that  is  being  made  to  dis- 
pense with  it  as  a  feature  of  our  social 
gatherings,  the  following  extract  from 
the  writings  of  Josiah  Quincy.  descrip- 
tive of  Washington  society  in  1826,  will 
be  read  with  interest: 

"At  a  public  ball  at  Carracci's  Assem- 
bly Rooms,  where  all  Washington  was 
present,  I  saw  the  Waltz  introduced  into 
society  for  the  first  time.  The  conspicu- 
ous performer  was  Baron  Stackelburg, 
who  whirled  through  its  mazes  with  a 
pair  of  huge  dragoon  spurs  bound  to  his 
heels.  The  danger  of  interfering  with 
the  other  dancers,  which  seemed  always 
imminent,  was  skilfully  avoided  by  the 
baron  who  received  a  murmur  of  appre- 
ciative applause  as  he  led  his  partner  to 
her  seat.  The  question  of  the  decorum 
of  this  strange  dance  was  distinctly 
raised  upon  its  first  appearance;  and  it 
was  nearly  twenty-five  years  later  before 
remonstrances  ceased  to  be  heard.  How 
far  the  waltz  and  its  successors  of  a  sim- 
ilar character  may  be  compatible  with 
feminine  modesty,  is  a  question  which 
need  not  here  be  discussed.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  say,  socially  speaking,  it  has 
proved  an  unmitigated  nuisance.  It  has 
utterly  routed  the  intellectual  element 
that  was  conspicuous,  even  in  fashion- 
able gatherings.  It  has  not  only  given 
society  over  to  the  young  and  inexper- 
ienced, but,  by  a  perverse  process  of 
unnatural  selection,  it  has  pushed  to  the 
front  the  by  no  means  best  specimens  of 
these." 

It  will  be  perceived  by  these  comments 


that  round  dancing  is  not  objectionable 
to  the  Latter-day  Saints  alone,  but  there 
are  those  of  the  world  who  see  in  it  oppor- 
tunities for  the  vicious  to  satiate  their  evil 
desires  at  the  expense  of  the  innocent. 

The  waltz  has  been  called  by  an 
author,  who. created  considerable  excite- 
ment at  the  time  his  book  appeared,  the 
dance  of  death,  and,  indeed,  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  conducted,  the  disgusting 
familiarity  which  some  dancers  presume 
that  it  authorizes,  and  the  moral  laxity 
which  submits  to  its  abuse,  are  the  most 
prominent  reasons  given  by  our  people, 
as  well  as  the  world,  for  the  suppression 
of  the  round  dancing  habit. 


In  response  to  our  annual  invitation  to 
compete  for  prizes,  there  were  received 
this  year  eight  Christmas  stories  and  six 
poems,  marking  a  decided  increase  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  contributors. 
These  were  duly  submitted  to  committees 
and  carefuly  read,  compared,  and  their 
several  meritorious  features  discussed. 
As  the  result  thus  arrived  at  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Christmas  Story  awarded 
the  prize  of  Twenty-five  dollars  and  the 
Contributor  Souvenir  Medal  to  Horace 
G.  Whitney  for  his  excellent  story,  '  'The 
Missionary's  Christmas  Gift,"  which 
appears  in  this  number.  The  Com- 
mittee chosen  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  poems,  had  an  unusually  deli- 
cate task,  as  there  were  several  of  almost 
equal  merit,  and  two  of  especial  worth, 
between  which  it  was  hard  to  decide. 
The  award  was,  however,  finally  made  to 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Crocheron,  for  the  beautiful 
poem,  "The  Wedding  of  the  King." 
We  are  sure  our  readers  will  derive 
great  pleasure  and  be  highly  entertained 
by  the  perusal  of  these  prize  produc- 
tions, and  we  doubt  not  the  cause  of 
home  literature  will  be  much  advanced 
by  the  efforts  of  local  writers,  thus  drawn 
out,  to  excel.  The  object  of  the  Con- 
tributor is  to  create  a  pride  in  original 
home  literature,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  characteristic  of  Zion.  This  should 
be  superior,  for  our  people,  to  any  that 
the  world  produces.  And  the  progress 
being  made  gives  good  assurance  that  it 
will  become  so. 
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In  no  historical  record,  yet  coming 
under  the  notice  of  the  writer,  is  found 
an  account  of  the  part  these  two  factions 
played  in  the  late  civil  war.  This  dearth 
of  recorded  information  may  be  owing 
partly  to  the  insignificance  of  their 
movements  for  or  against  the  Union,  as 
compared  with  the  regular  army,  but 
chiefly,  we  believe,  to  the  character  of 
such  movements,  which,  like  the  time 
chosen  for  their  perpetration,  is  best 
shrouded  in  the  mists  of  night.  What- 
ever information,  therefore,  we  shall  be 
able  to  set  before  our  readers  regarding 
them,  was  obtained  from  the  accommo- 
dating memories  of  the  raiders  them- 
selves or  the  acute  recollections  of  their 
victims. 

One  of  the  first  incidental  evils  devel- 
oped, after,  war  was  declared,  was  the 
formation  of  that  class  of  banditti  known 
as  bushwhackers  and  guerilla  parties. 
Into  these  gangs,  like  scum  on  a  boiling 
caldron,  gathered  the  criminal-at-heart 
class  of  the  community,  whose  rapacity 
and  desire  to  plunder  had  hitherto  been 
curbed  only  by>  the  thumbscrew  of  the 
law.  These  were  Union  or  Confederate 
only  according  to  the  available  booty  on 
the  other  side  of  the  line,  and  poor 
stealing  readily  developed  turn-coats. 
The  civil  law  was  dead.  To  protect 
themselves  against  these  robbers,  pro- 
perty-holders were  compelled  to  organize 
themselves  into  "Home  Guards,"  so- 
called.  These  organizations  obtained 
commissions,  or,  better  describing  the 
use  made  of  them,  licenses,  from  the 
Federal  or  Confederate  authorities,  ac- 
cording to  their  party  affiliations.  The 
Union  Home  Guards  were  dubbed 
"Swamps"  or  "Swamp  Dragons"  by  the 
Confederates,  who  in  turn  were  called 
"Dixies"  or  "Pizzirinktums." 

The  reason  for  these  names  is  not 
plain.  "Swamps"  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  "Swamp  Foxes,"  of  the  revo- 
lution. From  the  word  "Dragons," 
sometimes  added,  it  has  been  thought 
the  name  originated  from  the  infamous 
practice  of  lying  in  ambush  in  swamps, 


which  are  in  this  country  always  heavily 
timbered,  and  shooting  down  "rebel" 
neighbors  or  sympathizers  traveling 
along  the  road.  The  word  "Dixies" 
clearly  suggests  its  own  definition  as 
sympathizers  of  "Dixey  Land,"  but  the 
term  "Pizzirinktums"  is  inexplicable, 
and  like  "Mugwump,"  must  be  considered 
a  spontaneous  generation  of  contempt. 

Whatever  ambiguity  attached  to  the 
names  of  these  factions,  it  is  most  cer- 
tain that  the  mutual  and  deadly  hatred 
which  soon  possessed  each  became  pain- 
fully distinct.  The  hostility  of  the  two 
regular  armies  could  not  begin  to  com- 
pare with  these  petty  organizations  for 
bitterness  and  cruel  retaliation.  It  would 
hardly  seem  credible  that  neighbors, nay, 
even  members  of  the  same  family,  re- 
mote from  the  scene  of  actual  warfare, 
could  so  completely  sever  the  bonds  of 
kinship  or  friendship  as  to  take  delight 
in  destroying  each  other's  property  and 
cutting  each  other's  throats.  Yet  in- 
numerable well  authenticated  examples 
compel  such  a  conclusion. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  a  distinct 
geographical  line  divided  these  minor 
factions.  In  a  belt  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
of  neutral  ground  between  the  two 
armies,  every  neighborhood,  nearly,  had 
its  "Swamps"  and  "Dixies."  These 
bands  rarely  numbered  over  thirty  or 
forty  men  and  sometimes  not  more  than 
half  a  dozen.  Should  the  Union  factions 
in  superior  numbers  invade  a  neighbor- 
hood, the  cry  was  at  once  heralded  from 
house  to  house:  "Swamps!  Swamps!" 
Every  male  "rebel"  able  to  carry  a  gun 
— "Hastens  to  the  point  of  attack,"  you 
suggest.  No,  indeed,  but  beats  an  igno- 
minious retreat  to  his  "den,"  his  "lair," 
in  a  swamp,  a  mountain  cave,  of  a  thick 
laurel  grove,  previously  selected;  taking 
with  him  his  gun  and  blanket,  and,  if  not 
already  stolen,  his  horse,  and  leaving  his 
wife  and  family  to  the  tender  mercies  ot 
his  inveterate  foes.  "This  is  cowardice," 
you  say.  Quite  true;  but  cowardice  in 
this  case  is  prudence.  Suppose  he  re- 
mains to  defend  his  house,  as  some  did. 
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He  must  now  surrender,  immediately  or 
ultimately.  True,  the  robbers,  for  so 
they  literally  are,  cannot  come  in  while 
the  muzzle  of  his  gun  points  toward  the 
door,  but  they  can  burn  the  building 
over  his  head,  compelling  him  to  surren- 
der, and  leaving  his  family  homeless  and 
fatherless;  for  to  surrender  may  mean 
death,  or,  what  is  nearly  as  bad,  the 
chance  of  life  in  a  pestilent  military 
prison  a  thousand  miles  from  home. 
Clearly  he  chooses  the  better  part  of 
valor  in  seeking  his  "lair"  till  he  can 
emerge  again  with  safety.  Here  he  will 
probably  stay  over  night,  or  until  he  re- 
ceives  a  warning  that  it  is  sale  to  return, 
toasting  his  toes  and  lingers  over  a  very 
small  fire,  and  living  upon  whatever  lit 
was  able  to  take  with  him  in  his  haste. 
Here,  too,  he  nurses  his  wrath  and  plans 
revenge;  and  probably  a  week  does  not 
elapse  till  he  becomes  one  of  a  party  to 
retaliate  upon  Mime  unlucky  "Swamp." 

In  the  meanwhile,  how  fares  his  wife 
and  family?  They  can  only  submit  to 
the  mercies  of  men  who  are  seeking 
alike  plunder  and  revenge.  1'robably 
not  two  weeks  before,  their  own  homes 
were  robbed  and  pillaged  by  members 
of  the  same  gang  upon  whom  they  are 
now  wreaking  vengeance.  At  anyrate 
they  belong  to  the  enemy  and  are  there- 
fore legitimate  prey.  The  premises  are 
now  searched  and  all  the  cattle  gathered, 
dri\  :n  to  the  nearest  military  camp  and 
sold.  But  they  do  not  stop  there.  An 
estimable  old  lady,  whose  husband  had 
just  finished  relating  how  Ins  farm  had 
been  swept  of  live  stock  by  this  class 
of  1  del  '  .  flushed  red  with  righteous 
indignation  as  she  added:  "An'  the  ras- 
cals wasn't  satisfied  with  that,  but  had 
to  steai  ail  my  chickens,  all  'cept  an  old 
speckled  hen  settin'  on  a  nest  'way  under 
a  corn  crib,  where  they  couldn't  reach 
her,  an'  they  got  a  long  stick  with  a 
crotch  in  it,  an'  tried  to  fish  her  out  that 
way,  but  they  didn't  get  her.  Law  me! 
there's  many  a  man  a  livin'  around  us 
now  as  ought  to  a  bin  hung."  Household 
furniture  and  clothing  of  every  kind  were 
frequently  stolen  in  these  raids.  Nothing 
was  safe  that  was  loose  and  capable  of 
beins:  moved. 


In  all  these  raids  men  were  shot  down 
like  dogs,  on  either  side.  Many  a  man 
was  ambushed  and  killed  while  follow- 
ing his  plow.  The  innocent  suffered 
with  the  guilty.  What  the  "pale  face" 
is  to  the  hostile  Indian,  that  the  Swamp 
was  to  the  Dixey  and  the  Dixey  to  the 
Swamp.  Talk  of  the  unreasoning  sav- 
agery of  the  Indian  !  What  he  is  by  the 
moral  convictions  of  centuries,  that  his 
pale-faced  brother  may  reason  himself 
into,  as  justice,  in  a  single  year. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  enquire  by 
what  steps  honorable  men,  who  first 
organized  for  protection  against  guerilla 
parties,  themselves  actually  adopted  the 
tactics  they  started  out  to  suppress.  It  can 
readily  be  imagined  that  the  mere  band- 
ing together  of  political  opponents  was 
enough  of  itself  to  fan  into  active  blaze 
smouldering  sympathies.  What  may  have 
been  but  a  latent  and  pacific  difference  in 
party  fealty,  was,  by  the  mere  act  of  arm- 
ing, quite  as  effectual  in  causing  mutual 
distrust  and  hatred,  as  an  open  declara- 
tion of  war  or  Enlisting  in  rival  armies. 
Neither  does  it  require  more  than  an 
ordinary  knowledge  of  human  nature  to 
understand  how  the  venemous  tongue 
of  rumor  soon  made  it  appear  that  one 
party  had  assisted,  or  protected,  or  were 
in  league  with,  an  unscrupulous  gang  of 
thieves,  in  their  raids  upon  the  other. 
This  was  sufficient  for  retaliation,  which, 
once  begun,  soon  led  to  the  deplorable 
results  outlined  in  the  foregoing.  So 
far  from  conquering  and  suppressing  the 
banditti,  they  joined  in  with  them  or 
became  their  warm  sympathizers  and 
supporters.  Thus  was  the  whole  country, 
along  the  neutral  line,  at  the  mercy  of 
the  robber  and  cut-throat. 

Many  of  these  are  in  the  community 
to-d •:;■ . ,  and  some  investing  their  ill- 
gotten  gains  immediately  after  the  war, 
in  merchandise,  stock  or  land,  are  now 
very  wealthy.  More  than  half  a  dozen 
men  have  been  pointed  out  to  the  writer 
who  deliberately  shot  down  their  fellow- 
men  from  the  brush.  One  of  these,  still 
unhanged  and  apparently  prospering, 
especially  illustrates  the  horrible  deprav- 
ity the  human  heart  is  capable  of.  With- 
out giving   names,    dates,    or  places,  or 
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alluding  to  other  shocking  butcheries 
with  which  he  is  accused  of  being  con- 
nected, it  will  In-  sufficient  to  relate  this 
blood-curdling  horror,  which  is  well 
authenticated,  and  which,  we  believe,  he 
does  not  attempt  to  deny: 

One  morning  he,  with  two  or  three 
other  Dixies  belonging  to  a  company  of 
which   he   was   captain,  surrounded   the 

house  of  Mr.  K ,  a  widely  respected 

citizen,  but,  unfortunately  for  him,  a 
".Swamp,"  and  compelled  him  to  surren- 
der, which  he  was  the  more  willing  to 
do,  seeing  that  his  captors  were  his 
neighbors  and  former  friends.  The 
Dixies  now  delegated  their  captain  to 
convey  him  to  the  nearest  soldiers' 
camp,  where  he  with  other  victims, could 
be  duly  conducted  to  the  dreaded  mili- 
tary prisons.  They  had  proceeded  into 
the  midst  of  a  lonely  forest,  captor  and 
captive,  when  the  former,  cocking  his 
pistol,  told  his  prisoner  that  if  he  had 
anything  to  say  he  would  better  say  it 
quickly.  In  vain  did  the  startled  man 
beg  for  his  life.  Finding  that  his  plead- 
ing for  mercy  fell  upon  a  heart  of  stone, 
the  poor  man  dropped  upon  his  knees  to 
commend  his  soul  to  God,  and  while  in 
this  attitude,  the  fiend  in  human  shape 
sent  a  ball  crashing  through  his  brain, 
that  he  might,  so  he  afterwards  boasted, 
ride  his  prayer  into  heaven.  But  even 
this  act  of  bloody  treachery  did  not  glut 
his  thirst  for  gore.  Drawing  his  sword, 
he  severed  his  victim's  head,  and  tying  it 
by  the  hair  to  his  saddle,  he  rode  back  to 
exhibit  his  horrible  trophy,  swearing 
that  he  would  let  it  remain  there  until 
the  stench  became  intolerable.  But  the 
sight  wras  too  much  even  for  his  col- 
leagues in  crime.  They  told  him  if  he 
did  not  dispose  of  the  head  in  a  specified 
time,  they  would  serve  hirn  the  same 
way.  He  then  threw  the  head  into  a 
hollow  pine  stump,  by  the  wayside,  to 
which  he  set  fire. 

The  father  of  the  young  man  thus 
brutally  murdered  was  a  soldier  of  the 
war  of  1812.  The  cruel  fate  of  his  son 
cast  a'pall  over  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
which  nothing  could  effectually  with- 
draw. Scarcely  a  day  passed  that  the 
old  man  did  not,  with  tears  and  sobs, 


rehearse  the  tragic  particulars  we  have 

related.  Nor  was  this  tin-  only  in- 
stance of  utter  barbarity.  Many  similar 
butcheries  quite  as  inhuman,  though  not 
so  well  authenticated  as  this  seems  to  be 
have  been  rehearsed  to  the  writer.  Nor 
must  it  be  inferred  that  the  fiends  were 
only  among  the  rebels  or  Dixies;  for 
qach  side  in  those  terrible  days  wrote  a 
record  of  crime,  which  to-day  stands  at 
once  sealed  and  opened — sealed  in  the 
hearts  of  the  perpetrators,  open  in  the 
memories  of  their  victims.  Neither 
would  we  have  the  thoughtless  reader 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  we  include, 
in  these  infamous  proceedings,  every 
member  of  such  organizations;  for  though 
all  more  or  less  opened  their  hearts  to 
him,  Satan  possessed  but  comparatively 
few,  hand  and  will;  few  others  aided 
openly,  many  passively,  while  rare  ex- 
ceptions openly  denounced  these  acts  of 
savagery. 

But  while  the  immediate  effects  of 
these  outrages,  pecuniary  and  other- 
wise, can  be  partly  computed,  no  one 
can  even  approximate  the  moral  dis- 
asters resultant  therefrom,  nor  how  many 
generations  of  the  future,  the  wave  of 
lost  confidence,  started  by  those  convul- 
sions, shall  encompass,  before  its  force 
is  spent.  Certainly  to-day  it  is  manifest  in 
the  widespread  mutual  suspicion  of  neigh- 
bors and  acquaintances.  Even  the  ties 
of  kinship  and  friendship  do  not  escape 
the  canker  of  distrust.  Meanwhile  who 
shall  paint  to  us  the  wakeful  nights 
of  misery  caused  by  the  wierd  ghosts  ot 
crime  that  will  not  down?  It  is  said  that 
the  man,  whom  we  could  name,  who 
first  betrayed,  then  murdered,  then  muti- 
lated, his  former  neighbor  and  friend  is 
now  haunted  night  and  day  by  a  head- 
less phantom;  and  who  does  not  be- 
lieve it  ?  But  what  did  these  petty 
organizations  accomplish  for  or  against 
the  cause  of  the  Union?  The  answer  is 
emphatic:  absolutely  nothing. 

N.  L.  Nelson. 


SKEPTICISM  IN  THE  NURSERY. 
In  the  theatre,  the   other   evening,  I 
had  for  neighbors  a  father  and  his  son. 
The  latter  had  entered  on  his  teens,  and 
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was  a  boy  who  liked  to  have  everything 
explained  to  him.  His  guardian  was 
one  of  those  fathers  to  whom  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  explain.  Before  the  curtain 
rose  the  lad  detected,  "Honi  soil  qui  nial 
y  pense"  inscribed  on  it,  and  immediately 
thirsted  for  its  history.  His  father  told 
him  the  pretty  old  story;  and  when  he 
had  finished  the  boy  asked,  "But  why 
did  the  courtiers  smile?"  I  mention  this 
to  merely  remind  myself  that  there  are 
still  some  boys  left-  who  don't  know 
everything.  If  my  children  had  been  in 
that  boy's  place  they  would  have  smiled 
too — not  at  the  story,  but  at  my  credulity 
in  believing  it.  I  should  learn  from  them 
at  once  either  that  garters  were  not  worn 
in  those  days,  or  that  what  King  Edward 
really  said  was  something  quite  differ- 
ent. Skepticism  nowadays  begins  in  the 
nursery.  I  don't  know  that  this  is  a 
matter  to  be  turned  from  with  a  laugh  ; 
perhaps  there  is  something  in  it  too 
serious  for  that.  Education  now  goes 
on  apace.  My  eldest  boy  at  twelve 
knows  more  Latin  than  I  did  at  fifteen; 
but  I  wish  more  things  were  Greek  to 
him.  He  has  just  learned  with  a  great 
deal  more  satisfaction  than  it  has  given 
to  me  that  Wellington  never  said,  "Up, 
Guards,  and  at  them!"  All  the  general 
said  was,  it  seems,  "Now  men,  get 
ready,"  or  something  to  that  effect. 
Possibly;  but  if  so  it  should  have  been 
kept  dark.  "Up,  Guards,  and  at  them!" 
The  eyes  of  the  boys  of  my  day  glistened 
when  they  heard  the  tale.  "England," 
says  Nelson,  "expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty."  Oh  dear  no;  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Any  young  fellow  of  thirteen  can  tell 
you  that  there  is  good  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  Nelson  never  used  those  words. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  the  boy  of  forty 
years  ago  would  have  stood  up  for  that 
phrase  as  long  as  he  could  see  out  of 
either  eye.  Only  this  summer  it  was 
discovered,  apparently  to  the  delight  of 
everyone,  that  the  Queen  never  pointed 
to  a  Bible,  when  asked  by  a  foreign 
potentate  what  was  the  "secret  of  Eng- 
land's greatness."  Yet  the  engraving 
that  illustrates  this  incident  is  perhaps 
the  most  popular  of  all  pictures  in  the 
houses   of  the  poor,  and   thousands   of 


children  have  got  their  first  sermon  from 
it.  However,  they  will  know  better  now. 
Our  boys  understand  history  as  we  never 
did.  They  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
their  fathers,  in  their  young  days,  ac- 
cepted for  a  moment  the  story  of  Tell 
and  the  apple.  There  never  was  such  a 
person  ^s  William  Tell.  It  is  a  "myth," 
not  improbably  connected,  somehow, 
with  the  Sun-god. 

During  the  last  summer  holidays  my 
eldest  son  came  into  the  library  one  day 
and  tumbled  the  books  about  until  I 
asked  him  what  he  wanted.  He  wanted 
W  A  S  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
I  found  it  for  him;  but  after  he  had  done 
with  the  book  he  was  not  satisfied.  "Are 
any  of  George  Washington's  relatives 
living  yet?"  he  inquired.  Why  was  he 
so  curious?  He  had  his  doubts  about 
the  story  of  Washington  and  the  hatchet, 
and  thought  of  writing  to  the  hero's 
family  to  clear  up  the  point.  I  could 
have  boxed  his  ears  (Heavens!  how  he 
would  have  been  startled),  and,  as  it 
was,  bundled  him  out  of  the  room.  And 
yet  I  suppose  it  was  greatly  to  his  credit. 
It  showed  an  "intelligent  interest"  in  his 
studies,  and  what  an  age  of  research  it 
is!  Children  used  to  revel  in  the  stories 
told  them  by  their  mothers.  These 
stories  were  a  link  between  mother  and 
child;  artists  painted  them  together  as 
the  tale  was  being  unfolded,  and  no  one 
laughed  because  the  child  was  repre- 
sented listening  breathlessly.  Many 
books  were  written,  under  such  titles  as 
"Tell  Me  a  Story,"  for  assisting  the 
mother's  imagination.  Some  of  these 
stories  are  told  still,  but  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  narrate  them.  The  children 
take  them  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  an- 
ticipate the  end.  They  don't  believe 
for  a  moment  that  the  wolf  ate  little  Red 
Riding  Hood's  grandmother;  and  the 
very  fact  that  Jack  is  small  and  the  giants 
very  large  lets  them  know  at  once  that 
he  will  overcome  them  all.  I  attempt 
story-telling  myself;  but  it  is  no  good. 
There  are  so  many  wonderful  books  for 
boys  that  my  finest  conceptions  fall  flat. 
I  take  my  hero  into  the  depths  of  the 
forest.  It  is  night,  and  his  only  weapon 
is  a  penknife.     Dark  shadows  glide  past, 
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which  he  knows  to  be  wolves.  There  is 
,i  roar  of  the  lion,  the-  monarch  of  the 
forest,  in  the  distance.  Monkeys  leap 
from  tree  to  tree;  serpents  of  prodigious 
amplitude  are  creeping  about  in  all  direc- 
tions. This. is  surely  piling  it  on  pretty 
high;  but  my  audience  are  only  mildly 
interested.  I  set  the  forest  on  lire. 
What  a  situation!  Alone  in  the  jungle, 
except  for  the  affrighted  beasts  that  rush 
by — alone  with  a  penknife!  Death  stares 
him  in  the  face.  I  look  round  to  see 
how  this  takes.  "I  know  what  he  did," 
says  Tom,  coolly;  "he  cut  the  grass 
round  about  him  with  his  knife,  and  so 
the  flames  could  not  get  near  him." 
"He  escaped  into  the  cave,"  says  Jack, 
though  I  had  made  no  mention  of  a 
cave.  "He  jumped  on  a  buffalo,  which 
bore  him  to  a  place  of  safety,"  suggests 
Milly,  for  it  is  not  the  males  alone  who 
are  blase.  I  confess  that  he  was  to 
have  done  one  of  these  things,  but 
I  am  irritated  into  killing  him 
just  as  a  lesson  to  them.  "Next 
morning,"   I  say  impressively,  "nothing 


remained  to  mark  the  spot  where 
he  stood,  but  a  few  ashes."  "Whose 
were  they?"  asked  Jack.  "Were 
they  a  tiger's:-"'  asked  .Milly,  at  last  a 
little  impressed.  "Not  at  all,"  I  said 
testily;  "they  were  the  hero's;  lie  had 
been  burned  to  death!"  "But  what," 
Tom  would  like  to  know,  "did  he  do 
after  that?"  "What  could  he  do,"  I 
retorted,  "after  he  was  dead?  That  is 
the  end  of  the  story."  "But  he  wasn't 
really  dead,"  Milly  says  with  conviction. 
"Dead,  and  reduced  to  ashes,"  I  say. 
"But  I  thought  it  was  a  story!"  And  so 
they  go  away  with  a  poor  opinion  of  that 
sort  of  a  tale.  Sometimes  I  make  a 
denizen  of  the  jungle  bite  off  the  hero's 
head,  and  they  say  "Yes!"  as  if  the  story 
was  just  beginning  to  be.  interesting.  It 
is  just  the  same  whether  he  is  drowned  at 
sea,  or  blown  from  a  gun,  or  buried  in  a 
living  tomb.  However,  both  my  boys 
are  in  the  three  languages  now  ;  and 
Milly  can  correct  her  father  when  he 
mixes  up  Wyatt  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey. 
— St.  James* s  Gazette. 


ASSOCIATION    INTELLIGENCE. 


At  the  late  Quarterly  Conference  of 
Utah  Stake,  held  at  Provo,  Elder  Ben- 
jamin Cluff,  who  for  several  years  has 
been  Superintendent  of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I. 
A.,  in  that  Stake,  was  released  from  that 
office,  and  his  former  first  counselor, 
Elder  George  H.  Brimhall,  was  elected 
to  succeed  him  as  Superintendent. 
Brother  Cluff  took  his  departure  on 
Monday,  December  20th,  for  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  to  pursue  a  course  of  studies 
in  higher  mathematics  and  civil  engin- 
eering. He  carries  with  him  the  warm- 
est feelings  of  respect  and  friendship, 
won  from  the  hearts  of  his  associates  in 
the  work  of  mutual  improvement,  all  of 
whom  can  bear  witness  of  his  untiring 
interest  in  the  cause,  which  he  has  done 
so  much  to  promote  in  Utah  County. 


The  Springville  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  rented 
a  ten  acre  lot  this  season,  and  cultivated 
it  on  shares.     The  member's  each  sub- 


scribed one  day's  labor,  and  as  a  result 
of  the  season's  produce,  two  thirds  of 
the  crop,  after  paying  all  expenses,  the 
Association  cleared  over  one  hundred 
dollars,  which  will  be  spent  for  a  library 
and  reading  room.  Is  there  a  country 
association  in  the  Territory  that  cannot 
do  this  if  it  earnestly  tries?  We  think 
not.  Some  of  them  might  just  as  well 
own  ten  or  twenty  acres  as  not,  and  have 
the  land  producing  a  fine  income  every 
year  for  the  extension  of  libraries,  and 
conducting  reading  rooms,  etc,  Before 
the  season's  meetings  are  discontinued, 
the  Associations  should  take  this  subject 
into  consideration,  and  so  far  as  practic- 
able, adopt  the  Springville  method,  or 
some  superior  means,  for  founding  and 
enlarging  their  libraries.  There  are 
probably  twenty  or  more  societies  already 
engaged  in  farming  in  this  way,  and  the 
zeal  thus  exhibited  is  the  best  assurance 
of  their  interest  in  mutual  improvement. 
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Prompt  Attention  to  Orders 


Office  in   Wasatch  Corner. 


After  Forty  years' 
experience  in  the 
preparation  of  more 
than  One  Hundred 
Thousand  applications  for  patents  in 
the  United  States  and  Foreign  coun- 
tries, the  publishers  of  i  Ue  Scientific 
American  continue  to  act  as  solicitors 
r  pat  ents,  caveats,  trade-marks,  copy- 
jhts,  -etc..  for  the  United  States,  and 
to  obtain  patents  in  Canada,  England,  France, 
Germany  and  all  other  countries  Their  experi- 
ence is  uuequaled  and  their  facilities  are  unsur- 
passed. 

Drawings  and  specifications  prepared  and  filed 
in  the  Patent  Office  on  short  notice.  Terms  very 
reasonable.  No  charge  for  examination  of  models 
or  drawings      Advice  by  mail  free 

Patents  obfai;ied  throng!)  Mnnn&Co.arenoticed 
intlie  Si'IEYTIFIC  Aris.ST8.ICAK, which  has 
the  largest  circulation  and  is  the  most  influential 
newspaper  cf  its  kind  published  in  the  world. 
The  advantages  of  such  a  notice  every  patentee 
understands 

This  large  and  splendidlv  illustrated  newspaper 
is  published  WEEKIiY  at  $3.00  a  year,  and  is 
admitted  to  be  the  best  paper  devoted  to  science, 
mechanics,  inventions,  engineering  works,  and 
other  departments  of  industrial  progress,  pub- 
lished in  any  country.  It  contains  the  names  of 
all  patentees  and  title  of  every  invention  patented 
each  week.  Try  it  four  months  for  one  dollar. 
Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

If  you  have  an   invention   to    patent  write  to 
Munn  k,  Co.,  publishers  of  Scientific  American, 
861  Broadway,  New  York 
Handbook  about  patents  mailed  frea. 
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THE  CONTRIBUTOR. 

VOLUME  EIGHT.     1886-7. 

THE  CONTRIBUTOR  COMPANY  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  the  commencement  o'l 
a   new  volume  of  The  Contributor  with  the  NOVEMBER*  number.  ./ 

The  progress  of  the  Magazine,  in  developing  home  literature,  promoting  the  growth  of  Mutual 
Improvement  Associations,  which  it  represents,  and  cultivating  a  superior  taste  for  reading  matter 
amontr  the  people,  is  well  known.  It  stands  in  these  respects  at  the  'head  of  all  our  local  publica- 
tions It  contains  more  original  matter,  in  better  shape  for  preservation  than  any  magazine  pub- 
lished in  the  interest  of  our  people.      Following  are  some  of  the  leading  features  that  will  distinguish 

T7-OX-iTT*u£:E     ZBIGrlHCT. 
wtt       wt  J   T    11    «?  HT„tttt««       By    Elder   B.    H.    Roberts,   Leading  Churcfl 

The  Rise  and  Fall  or  Hauvoo,  H^story  Series.    i]lmtI-ated  with  hne,  m 

page    engravings-each    a  Souvenir  of  Nauvoo-embracing  the  following  views:     The   Mansion. 

NTuvoo    House,  Old  Parade  Ground,  Temple  in    Ruins,  Joseph  .  Store   House,  Corner  Stone  o 

Nauvoo   House  (in   which   Original    Manuscript   of   Book  of  Mormon   was  found)     Residences  o; 

Brigham  Young,    Heber  C.    Kimball,  Wilford   Woodruff.  Edward   Hunter,  Daniel   H.  Wells,  and 

ethers,  and  PORTRAIT  OF  SIDNEY  RlGDON. 

lt-i    VI-   T«^?-««   mf  Ilrtvfr-n       Br  Apostle  Moees  Thatcher.  An  account  of  some 
liOtaDlS    ITlQianS  OI   MeAlGU>     of  {he  ieading  men  Qf   Mexico,  from  per. 

observations,  and  including  descriptions  of  Mexican  scenes. 

The  Religions  of  Christendom,  ^^S&aft TgStJgR 

religious  denominations,  by  their  leading  ministers  in  Utah.     The  first  of  these,  "  The  Episcopal- 
Faith,"  by  Rev.  G.  D.  B.  Miller,  will  appear  m  the  November  number. 

WUtt   T    mwn    •    HTnvi-rrn-n       By  several   of  our  best  writers,  explanatory  of  the   faith 
yUfly    1   am   a   MUlIIlUIlj    ofthe  Latter-day  Saints,  and  experiences  leading  to  its 
adoption  by  the  writers. 

WUr,   Wnr-rVi    Hn miff oc       A  description  of  Scandinavian  lands  and  people,  includ- 
ing  llUrUl    wUUIlUl«>aj     ing  an  account  of  the  "Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun." 

T3tVli-_1    nn_rr,nrrnr|»r       Br  Thos.  W.  Brookbank.     A   scientific    treatise    upon    the 
DlDilUai    UUSIliUyUIlj  ,    formation  and  development   ofthe   earth,  harmonising  the 
Scriptural  and  natural  evidences  of  the  creation. 

TfTlkft   TTaeTnrn    HiTes-rim  A  se«es  of  eight  papers  upon   this  interesting  topic 

Hie  aaSieiU  i^Uti&UlOIl*  which  has  for  so  man),  vears  been  the  subject  of  dis- 
pute and  warfare  between  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe.  The  articles  are  from  the  talented  pen  of 
Elder  J.  M.  Tanner,  now  in  Constantinople,  and  his  personal  observations  of  countries  and  people, 
will  add  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  scries. 

nWefrna**   <5  +  »ST»rr      A    Prize   of    Twenty-fire    Dollars   and    The    CONTRIBUTOK 
willli* luiad  tfUJiy,    Souvenir  Medal  will  be  given  for  the  foetfj  Christmas  Story. 
Short  Stories  will  also  appear  periodically  in  the  volume. 


The  Prize  Christmas  Poem,  £Lt5&Jg£i; 


I  contribnt.iauB  of  our  local 


poets  will  adorn  the  volume. 

ft.-,-..*,   nf+^o    Tlflxr      WiU   take  UP  the  existing  situation  ®f  the  Latter-day 
UUmmBiUa  Ul  Liitf    uay  i    Saints,  religious,  political  and social;  expressing  the  views 

thereon  of  some  of  our  leading  authorities.    It  will  be  contributed  to  by  President  Joseph  F.  Smith. 

Apostles   Moses  Thatcher,   F.  M.  Lrman,   John    Henry   Smith,  and  several  others,  "whose  voices 

speak  with  no  uncertain  sound." 

The  Editorial  and  Association  Intelligence  ^Z^tJ^^t 

formation  relating  to  the  Associations  and  the  general   interests  of  our  yoang  people.      Officers  of 
the  Associations  are  requested  to  contribute  freely  to  these  departments. 

We  thank  the  public  for  past  patronage,  and  ask  its  continuation  for  the  future.  Srabaoriptkm. 
$2.00  a  year,  in  advance.  SUBSCRIBERS  FAYING  $2.25,  IN  ADVANCE,  are  •ntitled  to  hare  the 
volume  BOUND  at  the  end  of  the  year,  FREE,     Send  in  your  subscriptions  without  deky. 

▲sx^sb:  the   CONTRIBUTOR   CO., 

4o  Main  Street,  SAL  T  LAKE  CIT) . 
Remittances  should  be  made  by  P.  O.  note,  money  order,  registered  letter  or  draft. 

•*  la  oon«au«nue  of  a  duavpeiucjuenfciB  the  type  lu-eeured  ter  the  New  Volume;  we  were  compelled  <»  «**r  a  uaw  fcJg«l-*» 
wlawapti  Tk»  delay  di»s  eatwed.  an*  etaer  reaiass  waioh  we  [Aunt  will  promote  tile  walliu*  of  tke  nrnmawme  »»Te  *et»ri»uaea  ut 
to  begta  the  rolum*  wit*  t*»  MiVfcM  SsttK  X  muter.  i»me*d  »f  i*e  Hawker  number  n  bsr*to*»re.  ^ 
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